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“Is it alive?” a four-year-old asks as a classmate greases the Thanksgiving turkey. 
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Permission and Control 


‘¢'T HOU SHALT NOT KILL!” “Don’t GO NEAR THE WATER!” “Say “THANK 
you’ to the lady!” “No, no, hands off!’°XDown the ages children have 
heard these and many other imperatives as adults have attempted to 
control actions which children’s undirected impulses prompt them to 
make. Society, speaking with the voices of parents, teachers, priests, has 
conveyed a sense of the importance of certain ways of behavior to each 
coming generation. , 

Such imperatives are inevitable if the accrued wisdom of the ages 
or the insight of the experienced adult is to prevent the growing genera- 
re destroying itself socially or individually. 

at response a child learns to make to the imperatives employed 
to guide and protect him is of great importance to his welfare and to 
the perpetuation of the values of his society. e child who learns to 
disregard all parental admonitions is an unsafe child; so is the child 
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who learns to wait for them, never relying upon his own judgment the 
society in revolt against the values upon which it is founded is in danger 
of disintegration, but the society which clings blindly to old ways is 
likewise threatened. Each succeeding generation has as its primary 
concern the development of young individuals who respond to values 
which will guarantee the safety and well-being of the society. Down 
the ages urgency has been expressed by the use of imperatives, but 
clarity of thought does not always equal this sense of urgency. 

Two problems seem unavoidable in the transmission of the values 
of one generation to the next. Which restraints are justified? How should 
controls be applied to gain the valued behavior? These are related 
questions. They express related and complex problems. If adults hope to 
find reliable answers, workable solutions, profound study seems to be 
needed. This issue of CH1LDHOOoD EpucaTion offers teachers and 
parents food for thought as they grapple with the problems of deciding 
which controls are needed and how best to achieve them. 

(An a simple basic sense, much of the present confusion over permis- 
siveness and control stems from failure to think clearly on the matter 


of values/Is it really necessary to say “No, no, no!” to children? How 


important is property damage or, for that matter, the possibility of 


minor personal injury? Is the accomplishment of “good behavior” to be: 
jury P. 


weighed heavily against the attainment of a free spirit? Do adults too 
seldom ponder the implications of such questions? Do they fully per- 
ceive the relationship of the fundamental problem of values to these 
questions? Surely a statement of @alue is in every “Thou shalt not”! 
What to permit? When to allow freedom?“A clear sense of basic 


values helps. It promotes consistency and reasonableness which can . 


often be understood by children. However, the matter of permissiveness 
is complicated in action. Not only do values have a way of becoming 
more or less significant in relation to changes in conditions of. living 
but they are also actually relative to the individual. Maturity and expe- 
rience, even individual personal characteristics, play a part in determin- 
ing what has value to the individual learner. Wise adults are coming 
to see that more is required of them than the “Mother-knows-best” 
attitude. Concern for the abiding values of civilization must be coupled 
with deep concern for and understanding of the child if permission 
and control are to be,more than a matter of passing convenience or 
momentary feeling. Semehow permissiveness and restraint must be 
determined in relation to real values for each child, at a given time and 
under conditions existing for and in him. Furthermore, so far as it is 
possible for adults to see, they must be determined in relation to the 
value-requirements of the child’s emerging society. Parents and teachers 
face no simple decision in determining whether to say “No” or “Yes.” 
But the decision must be made. The problem of permissiveness is not 
abstract. Profound thought is needed today—every day—as in genera- 


tions past—DoroTHy KoEHRING, professor of teaching, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 








Relating to Authority 


Children accept reality as they relate with authority in home, school 
and community. A parent, two teachers and a policeman tell the 
importance of human relationships in dealing with children. 


Parents Can Help 


I’m a MoTHER—ONE OF THOSE “PAREN- 
tal influences” who sees her child, even 
with his demonstrated shortcomings, as 
potential unlimited. With all the respon- 
sibility he brought, my fine young man 
of five, named Robert Edward, with 
sparkling blue eyes filled with mischief 
and a ready smile, is the very nicest 
thing that ever happened to me. And my 
greatest desire is that my happening to 
him can be as rewarding from his point 
of view. How sobering to know that as 
parents what we believe and how we 
react to different situations shape our 
children’s lives! 

It is fortunate that the child begins 
his life experience in the setting of 
human relationship most likely to be 
built on mutual love—the family. If the 
family is as it should be, the child finds 
himself relating to two or more people 
who have already created for themselves 
happiness and a fullness of life which 
they gladly pass on to their offspring. 
This spirit of love and its corollary, 
mutual understanding, are the base of 
solving many problems. In most cases 
there is little need to worry about the 
comic books the child reads or the TV 
programs he watches, because in the 
circle of the family he will learn to dis- 
card the undesirable and instead take on 
the values and activities of those with 
whom he lives. Moreover, even though 
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parents know that not every good thing 
comes automatically, they are abundantly 
aware that there is no substitute for 
family influence. Where children need to 
be shown that other courses of action 
are preferable—for example, when a 


child must be disciplined—they must 


always know that at the core of any 
action, even punishment, there is the love 
and unity of the good family. A mother 
shows this to her child when tending his 
special needs. She knows when a pat on 
the head brings reassurance or reward or 
when a kind word or act will direct his 
attention to more acceptable behavior. 


Relating to Others 


Because it is difficult to predict the 
times or places these little “know-hows” 
of a parent may need to be shown, it 
becomes important that the child have 
the “assistance” of his mother’s presence 
during the greater part of his younger 
life. But at the same time the child must 
be helped to trust and love others than 
his parents in order that he learn to live 
in the world about him. A child cannot 
learn to relate while isolated from the 
world and its goings-on. His first steps, 
of course, come when the family includes 
others in its activities; later ones, when 
he relates to other individuals and groups 
without the help of parent, brother or 
sister. At this stage the reaction of others, 
especially adults, can be a disturbing 
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Evadale Barnett is a parent from Austin, Texas. 





experience or a beautiful one to remem- 


‘ ber. Many difficulties and hurts arise 


simply because adults do not understand 
the child. In trying to bring about a 
friendly relationship with others, he may 
make overtures which are mistakenly 
judged as too forward (a result of “spoil- 
ing”) or too demanding, when in fact he 
is only trying to establish himself as a 
person in relation to others in a par- 
ticular situation. When, for example, 
Robert greeted the Dean at the dinner 
party with a handshake and “Hi, Boss!” 
it was a little difficult to remember that 
the “Boss” had come from a conversa- 
tion with his father in which Robert 
asked, “Do you have a boss?” The chil- 
dren next door had claimed that their 
doctor-father was more important be- 
cause he had no boss. Here was a child 
trying to solve two complex sets of rela- 
tionships at one and the same time. It 
was an opportunity to discover firsthand 
from adults what might later help in 
attaining equal status in his play group. 
If one has the knack of seeing the child’s 
point of view and remaining adult enough 
to use sound judgment, what may seem 
a bad situation at the moment may be 
only a child’s exploration. 


Extending Friendships 


If the child can make these first excur- 
sions successfully, he is ready to extend 
his circle of friends. He holds conversa- 
tions with the “big” boy next door, visits 
with the lady across the street about her 
garden and even helps the neighbor men 
with their watering. With this growing 
up, he is unafraid to seek help, informa- 
tion or simply a cheery “Hello” from 
groceryman, service-station operator and 
perhaps, at last, from the policeman on 
the corner. 
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May I be permitted a word about the 
“only child”—Robert’s situation? I was 
once a bit apologetic. Then I decided to 
count my blessings and do something 
positive. Undesirable traits usually as- 
signed to “an only child” simply aren’t 
necessary. More effort is probably needed 
to help fill in for the sister or brother 
relationships of the well-rounded family, 
but one can encourage friendships so 
that the only child sees others in relation- 
ships requiring the fair and tender treat- 
ment he has learned to accept for him- 
self. In this way he may know the great 
value and importance of others. These 
friendships for Robert came mostly from 
his associations in a small nursery school. 
Here each child was met by the teacher 
—-a warm, affectionate substitute for his 
mother. Because he was greeted person- 
ally each morning he was given a feel- 
ing of being truly wanted and loved. 
Here he found happiness and security 





Courtesy, Evadale Barnett 


A birthday party at nursery school gives an 
opportunity to relate to others. 
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in another type of family. This and other 
such experiences including kindergarten 
will form the base of his outside rela- 
tionships. 


No matter how far these relationships 
are extended and regardless of the pas- 
sage of years, I predict that I shall cling 
to the idea that the foundation of my 
son’s relationship with other human 


beings is the true feeling of love, which 
I now seek to engender. Like all other 
intangibles, love can be shown and given 
only to one’s capacity, ability and under- 
standing. The spontaneous expressions of 
true feelings cannot be pressed. into 
action. When you meet Robert on the 
street or in the grocery, or perchance in 
your classroom, you will see what I 
mean. Please return his cheery “Hello!” 


Children Relating to Teachers 


Auvruority: A RIGHT TO COMMAND OR 
act; power due to opinion or esteem; 
controlling influence over others; abso- 
luteness, tyranny, despotism; sage, wise 
man, master mind, shining light. 

The above are a few of Webster’s 
definitions of authority. Look them over 
again and think of them in relation to 
teachers. Which phrases might our pupils 
choose in describing us as teachers? 
Which phrases would we most want our 
pupils and the public to use in describ- 
ing teachers? 

+ Recognizing that a-teacher acts as an 
authority figure, we shall also recognize 
that there are various degrees and mani- 
festations of authority. What makes for 
desirable authority? How can we avoid 
the path that routes authority into author- 
itarianism? And how can we follow the 
path that carries authority into demo- 
cratic leadership? These questions are 
worth considering. The following are 
some thoughts which may help us formu- 
late some guides for action. 

Children should be motivated to accept 
responsibility by the authority of the 


situation rather than by the authority 
of an arbitrary autocrat. 


Bob had been irregular at school. He 
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was both old and large for the sixth 
grade, and school did not exactly hold 
any allure for him. He seemed to have 
little respect for the authority of school. 
The welfare worker who was on the case 
to get him to attend school had been 
slightly more successful than the teacher 
or principal. At the change of semester 
when a new group was beginning sixth 
grade, Bob spent one of his infrequent 
days at school. The group was making 
plans for the physical arrangement of 
the room, and it was decided to refurbish 
a battered bookcase with paint—green 
and pale pink for the inside shelves. 
Who wanted to paint? Bob! The job was 
his! He came the next day—on time. He 
did a good, reliable job on the case, and 
he kept coming even after the paint job 
was completed. 

He yielded to the authority of the paint 
brush. 


Each child should be allowed to make a 
contribution to others. 

Jimmy came to first grade with a 
reputation: one for defying authority. 
He shouted out that he wasn’t going to 
do this or that, and he shouted at the 
other children. He would not conform to 
regulations. This defiance toward author- 
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ity was probably a cover-up for his tim- 
idity and insecurity. He gained some 
security, so gradually it was scarcely 
discernible from day to day. 

One day he asked to put on a puppet 
show with a paper figure he had made. 
He ad-libbed. The other children were 
entranced. During the spontaneous pup- 
pet performance, as he jiggled the string 
he talked as though he really were the 
puppet, explaining what he could do. 
And then he told about the boy who had 
made the puppet. 

“‘What kind of a boy is he?” the teach- 
er asked the puppet. “Friendly. He’s a 
friendly boy,” said the puppet of his 
creator. 

The Jimmy of six months ago could 

not have assumed responsibility to this 
degree. But by assuming little by little, 
he was able to be responsible to the group 
to a greater degree. He had also learned 
something of recognizing others’ respon- 
sibilities. 
There may be an authority of expert- 
ness and wisdom. This is the role of 
the teacher. Children learn to lean on 
the teacher for knowledge as to what 
is and what is not good for the group 
or for the individual child. This “lean- 
ing” may be more obvious in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. 

Six-year-old Mike wanted to finish the 
card h2 was writing to a classmate who 
was sick. Mike’s coordination was not too 
good. The teacher placed Mike’s pencil 
in his hand; then with her own hand she 
guided Mike’s hand, making a few of 
the words to help him. 

“hat’s coming along all right,” she 
said. “Now you finish the rest.” 

Encouraged, and seeing the completed 





Enola Lentz is a second-grade teacher in Glen- 
ridge Elementary School, Clayton, Missouri. 
Ruth Cornelius is a first-grade teacher in 
Hempstead Elementary School, St. Louis. 
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job in sight, Mike said cheerfully, “O.K. 
You’re the boss!” 

It seemed to the teacher that here 
“boss” was used as a statement of reality. 
He was relating to the authority of a 
teacher who helped him see the comple- 
tion of a job begun. 


There are various concepts of author- 
ity. The teacher has to be aware of 
concepts of authority which differ from 
his own. 

Debbie’s mother was talking to the 
teacher about Debbie. “Tell her you have 
a strap in your desk,” the mother told 
the teacher. 

“But I don’t,” said the teacher. 

“T know you don’t,” said the mother, 
a little impatient that the teacher 
couldn’t get her point. “But you can tell 
her you do,” the mother continued. 

The teacher tried to explain to the 
mother that she did not say things which 
she had no intention of doing. Here was 
a parent who had to'learn along with the 
child that authority is not bluffing, not 
coercing, not cajoling, but leading toward 
self-discipline. 

Another incident took place in the 
school yard. “Where are you going?” 
the teacher asked in a tone which she 
thought cheerful and merely seeking in- 
formation. She was very much surprised 
when the seventh-grade boy defiantly 
snarled, “None of your business!” 

The teacher, having felt no antagonism 
herself, had no intention of arousing an- 
tagonisms. In an attempt to explain this 
to the boy, she went toward him, saying, 
“TI only wanted to know where you were 
going.” 

“Don’t put your hands on me,” -he 
yelled. 

And the teacher there and then under- 
stood that their concepts of authority 
were different—his and hers. She under- 
stood that one in authority cannot hope 
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to translate his own concept of demo- 
cratic authority to one whose concept of 
authority has been coercive, discrimina- 
tory and tyrannical. 

Perhaps one of the aspects which 
makes teaching both difficult and inter- 
esting is that situations are limitless and 
there are no hard and fast rules. Some of 
the guides for our action almost seem 
paradoxical. In thinking of the teacher 
as an authority, a few of these paradoxes 
come to mind: 

e Be consistent, yet flexible. 

e Relegate authority, but don’t pass 

the buck. 


e Have concern for the group, but do 
not overlook the individual. 


What does it all add up to? Simply 
this: A desirable authority figure has 
love and understanding for the persons 
with whom he relates. This is simple to 
state, but it takes a lifetime of doing! 
If a proverb were to be made on the sub- 
ject of authority, it might go something 
like this: 

He who is sought after ‘as the greatest 
authority among his fellow men has not 
sought to be an authority over his fellow 
men. 


Policeman—The Children’s Friend 


ONE oF THE GOALS OF GOOD PUBLIC 
relations in a modern police department 
is getting the community to understand 
the problems of the police and, since 
police-community relations is a two-way 
street, getting the police to realistically 
understand and recognize community 
problems. Even more important and still 
a part of the problem is one of getting 
children to relate to the police in a posi- 
tive kind of way, to look upon policemen 
as their friends, their confidants. 

I was touring my division in uniform 
one day when, in the course of routine 
inspection, I got out of my car to go into 
a store. Two doors away, a youngster of 
about three was really alarming the 
neighborhood. The mother, seeing me, 
said to the youngster, “If you’re not a 
good girl, I will tell the Officer to take 
you.” This is the kind of situation that 
is not conducive to building a sense of 
respect and admiration for policemen. It 
is a negative approach in developing re- 
spect for authority. 
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In order to build the kinds of relation- 
ships that lend themselves to a better un- 
derstanding of police by children, as 
many positive situations as possible must 
be experienced by both the policemen 
and the children. Lack of respect for 
authority many times develops because 
of a lack of understanding of the role 
of the one in authority. There are several 
ways this positive relationship may be 
built up through joint experiences. 


Discuss Common Problems 


One of the experiences that have been 
most profitable has come about as a re- 
sult of taking a policeman who works in 
an area in which a school is located and 
allowing him for a period of time to par- 
ticipate in a social studies class in an 
informal kind of way. Here the children 
were encouraged to discuss freely the 
problems of the police as they relate to 
them. Lines of communication were es- 
tablished that were carried over outside 
of the classroom. Discussed also were 
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the daily routine problems that confron- 
ted the policeman and how the actions 
of children contributed to these prob- 
lems. The children were able to discuss 
how the actions of the policeman con- 
tributed to their problems, why they were 
chased off of the corners, why they were 
spoken to harshly at times. At a common 
level they discussed common problems 
with the policeman whom they saw regu- 
larly. As a result of these sessions there 
developed a different attitude on the part 
of both the policeman and the children. 
By and large he was accepted. The hu- 
man relations aspect of police work is 
being given much attention in the pro- 
fessional training of policemen. Respect 
for police must be engendered by the 
police officer himself as he goes about 
his daily tasks. 

Another way in which children can 
learn to relate positively to authority is 
to know that policemen are rewarded 
when they do their job well and punished 
when they fail to do their work properly. 

Through newspapers, radio, television 
and other media, children seem to learn 
about the “punishment” and the “im- 
proper things” that policemen do; but 
not often enough are they aware of the 
“fine” things that policemen do and of 
the constant personal dangers to which 
they are exposed. 

Dispelling Fear 

I have found that giving policemen 
departmental awards in school assem- 
blies has a terrific impact on the children. 
Awards are given for heroic deeds, out- 
standing arrests and services. The as- 
sembly is conducted by students, usually 
officers of the student body. The commen- 
dations and reasons for the awards are 
read by some member of the student 
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body, who also pins a merit badge on the 
policeman. The doing of the deed is re- 
lated directly to the award and the chil- 
dren become a part of this experience. 
This, again, goes a long way in bridging 
the gap of misunderstanding and fear 
that sometimes develops on the part of 
the children. 

I am sure that if some kind of attitude 
tests could be given to the children before 
and after these situations are expe- 
rienced, a much higher rate of accept- 
ability would be noted after the expe- 
rience. People can only know and 
understand each other when there are 
positive, personal relationships and 
contacts. 

Mechanized police forces have by their 
very nature taken some of the closeness 
that prevailed when beat men were the 
rule rather than the exception, and this 
naturally has taken away to some extent 
the personal contacts that policemen for- 
merly had with neighborhoods and their 
peoples. In fact, the whole tenor of life 
has tended to get people away from the 
“neighborliness” that was prevalent 
years ago. This in my opinion is respon- 
sible for some of the delinquency today 
among both juveniles and adults. Years 
ago, the beat man knew most of the people 
on his beat. Today, the police car is the 
symbol of authority, and the car and its 
occupants must now relate to the children 
in some positive way. This can and is 
being done. 

Positive Experiences 

One day a group of boy scouts were on 
their way to a scout meeting. At the time 
they were working on a radio project. A 
policeman happened to be getting into 
his police car. One of the boys asked that 


the radio operation be explained to them. 


The policerifan very obligingly showed 
them how the radio was operated. It so 
happened that he had to call in a message 
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to the radio center at the time. It de- 
veloped that the officer’s son belonged 
to a scout troop that was also working on 
a radio project. This is another example 
of how positive experiences can be used 
to build up the kinds of relationships that 
will reflect themselves in the attitudes 
of children toward the police. 


“The policeman is our friend.” 
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Police academies and training centers 
all over the country are realizing more 
and more that training in good human 
relations pays handsome dividends in the 
long run in better police-community re- 
lations and in better understanding of 
the role of the policeman in community 


life. 


Courtesy, Chicago Public Schools 
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By GERTRUDE GOLDSTEIN and PAUL GRAUBARD 


Integrating the “New” Child 


A class discovers ways to help newcomers feel accepted. 


SHORTLY AFTER THREE CHILDREN NEW 
to the school entered our fifth grade, the 
teacher received a call from one of the 
parents. She said apologetically, “I want 
to talk about Lila. She’s not as happy as 
I hoped she would be. She says the girls 
don’t like her.” 

The teacher reassured Mrs. Bates. The 
girls did like Lila. Lila was new to the 
group; the other children had been to- 
gether a long time. 

“Yes,” said the mother doubtfully, 
“but you know Lila’s history. She’s al- 
ways been so tense.” 

The teacher produced the usual bro- 
mides. “Give it time. She’ll be: fine.” 

Nevertheless the teacher began to ob- 
serve Lila more closely. Ostensibly she 
had been accepted, as had the other new 


children. Were they too showing home . 


symptoms which they covered up in 
school? Could Manny’s over-conformity 
and Fred’s aggressive behavior be due 
to an unhappy social situation? On check- 
ing with the parents, we found that both 
Manny and Fred found the new school 
a difficult situation. 

It became obvious to us that the three 
new children were not as well integrated 
as we had blithely supposed. As the days 
went on the situation became more and 
more overt. A few times Lila, who had a 
history of psychosomatic illnesses in for- 
mer schools, became ill in class and had 
to lie down. Fred got into more fights as 
he attempted to bully his way into the 
group. Manny’s mother reported that he 
would cry and complain of stomach pains 
in the morning before school. On week 
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ends, however, he would feel fine. If we 
were right in assuming that the unhap- 
piness stemmed from their personal re- 
lations to the group, only the children 
themselves could alleviate the situation. 

However, before bringing the problem 
to the group the teachér of the group, in 
conference with the principal and other 
experienced staff members, planned the 
procedure. From the conference came the 
idea that a teacher-introduced and teach- 
er-led group discussion would be the best 
approach. We planned the discussion 
carefully: 


First: What did we want to come from the 
discussion ? 


A feeling of empathy and identification 
with the new child 

A sense of responsibility on the part of the 
entire group for the acceptance of these 
children ? 

Specific plans for making this happen, 


Second: What techniques did we as teach- 
ers know that would help the situation? (If 
possible, the suggestions should come from 
the children.) 


Reorganize the seats so that new children 
(on the basis of a sociogram and obser- 
vation) would be next to persons they 
liked best. 

Have individual children sponsor or be 
directly responsible for integration of 
newcomers into the group. 

Encourage and help arrange (in as far as 
possible) after-school visits to homes of 
other children. 

Remove new children from the class so 
that we could discuss the problem with 
the rest of the group and enlist their help 
and \esdccnmnctine, 
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With this blueprint in mind, we went 
ahead. The next day the principal came 
in and asked for three children to help 
with a school job. She picked the three 
new children, and as soon as they left 
the teacher confided to the class why 
these particular children had been 
chosen to leave the room at that time. 

The question was asked, “Can any of 
you remember how you felt the first time 
you went into a new group—in a new 
neighborhood, at camp, or even at 
school?” 

The reaction was immediate. David’s 
face lit up with understanding. “I was 
scared when I went to camp.” 

Jane said, “When I first came to school 
here last year I hated it because I didn’t 
know anybody.” 

After a short discussion John said, 
“Now I .can imagine how the new kids 
feel.” 

From identifying with such a situation 
to a feeling of empathy for the new chil- 
dren was an easy step for most of the 
group to take and one which they took 
almost by themselves. 


Children who were new to the class 
last year recalled their feelings: They 
had felt shy; they had been too nervous 
to join in a punch ball game even though 
they had wanted to do so; they had been 
scared and had disliked school. 

Some children were skeptical and 
many became defensive. One said, “But 
with Fred it’s different, he’s a bully.” 

Another said, “‘Lila’s no fun to play 
with. We always ask her to join and she 
“ never wants to.” 

The teacher then asked the children, 
“Do we always act as we really feel? 
Did you ever say ‘No’ when you meant 
*“Yes’?” 

Donald replied, “Once I had an argu- 
ment with my father. Later he wanted to 
take me to the movies. I wouldn’t go even 
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though I wanted to.” Similar experiences 
led to a deeper insight such as: 

“I guess Fred fights because he feels 
left out.” 

“T think Manny acts mad because he 
feels oe I know I felt that way last 
year.’ 

The children recognized that hostile 
actions are often masks for different 
kinds of feelings. This discussion -gave 
the pupils who were new last year status 
as they often led the discussion and told 
of first-hand experiences. It made them 


valuable contributors and often leaders 


in formulating ideas. 

Other important concepts were simul- 
taneously developing: One child said, 
“But after all this discussion I still don’t 
like Fred. So why should I be nice to 
him?” 

Another youngster replied, “Well, 
even if you don’t like him we still have 
to treat him nicely. After all, he’s still 
a part of the class.” Most of the children 
realized that they didn’t know the new 
children well me to like or to dislike 
them. 

At the comlniein of this discussion the 
group recognized that everyone, whether 
we like him or not, has the elementary 
right to be happy and that personal feel- 
ings sometimes have to be sqoganery to 
larger group goals. 

The teacher later asked, “What could 
we do now to help the problem?” 


Some children replied, “We could be : 


friendlier to them.” 
“Can one child like twenty children 
equally well?” was asked in return. 
They thought for a while and agreed 
that this would be awkward. Then they 


said that someone could be a special or 
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favorite friend and the rest of the class 
would help. From special friends or 
favorite people to sponsors (a grown-up 
word they loved) was easy. The class 
response was so enthusiastic that two di- 
rect sponsors were appointed (by the 
teacher) and everyone was to help in 
whatever way he could. 

“What other ways could we help the 
new children?” the teacher asked. 

One of the sponsors replied that it 
would be easier if they shuffled the seats 
around so that the new children could 
be near their sponsors and the people 
they liked the best. 

A few days afterwards, again with the 
new children out of the room, we re- 
sumed our discussion on how to help the 
new children. After discussing the little 
things it takes to make for a happy school 
life one child brought up that after school 
might be just as important, too, in getting 
to know each other and being acceptéd by 


and this brought positive results. 

The heart of the program was the spon- 
sor system, and it was this which insured 
its success. The sponsors were chosen for 
their enthusiasm and insight. They recog- 
nized why the new students sometimes 
found it difficult to join in games. Their 
responsibilities included integrating new 
students into all school activities— 
lunch, recess, school work, homework, 
rules, routines and after-school play. The 
sponsors made it their business to “drag” 
them into games, interpret routines to 
them, and do whatever else they could to 
make them feel more at ease. Sometimes 
they literally had to force their way 
through ostensible rejection. The group 
discussion had led them to anticipate 
this reaction. 

There was some mechanical misinter- 
pretation in implementing the program: 
whether to spend all recess together, al- 
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ways stand next to each other in line, etc. 
But this was straightened out in individ- 
ual sponsor conferences with the teacher. 


In some cases there was change in 
status of the sponsors themselves. Chil- 
dren who were new to school last year 
had already gained prestige by leading 
the discussions. When they were ap- 


pointed sponsors they gained even more: 


prestige. Also, by directly helping others 
their school life took on a new per- 
spective. 


The new students gradually became 
truly integrated into the group, at least 
in so far as was possible with each new 
personality. The after-school visits and 
parties to which they had been invited 


were particularly helpful. As the new | 
children began to feel more and more 


accepted the headaches, dizziness, stom- 
ach pains and crying before school de- 
creased. The aggressive boy was involved 


ious, painful situation became a pleas- 
ant, warm one. 


This is not to say that having sponsors 
is the only way to integrate children into 
a group or that, in time, they might not 
have been accepted anyway. But it is 
not too much to assume that the specific 
technique insured their being integrated 
so rapidly and so well. There was such 
a definite, observable relationship be- 
tween the planning, individuals taking 
special efforts to be friendly toward 
the new children, and the change in 
attitude and performance exhibited by 
the new children that it may be concluded 
this was a cause-and-effect relationship 
It speeded up the adjustment period an 
alleviated the trying experience of join- 
ing a new group—especially a non-vol- 
untary group like a school. 
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By CLYDE I. MARTIN 


A Venture in World Understanding 


Clyde I. Martin, associate professor of curriculum and instruction, 
University of Texas, Austin, describes how visitors from other countries 
contributed to children’s understanding of peoples and cultures differ. 


ent from their own. 





For one day kindergarten children were taught 
by a teacher from Guatemala. 


A.mosr OVERNIGHT, IT SEEMS, ADULTS 
have found themselves in a much smaller 
world; but, at the same time, what has 
happened to children? Their world at 
which they work every waking moment, 
trying to discover what it is like, has 
suddenly become much larger—more 
things, more places, more people to know 
and understand. How are we to help 
children deal with a greatly expanded 
world? A new problem faces us—one 
for which no solutions serve as prece- 
dents. Are there workable solutions that 
will come through the creativeness of 
persons who earnestly seek the answers? 
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In one community, teachers and par- 
ents saw an opportunity to help children 
learn more about their expanded world. 
Each year many visitors from remote 
parts of the globe came to Casis Ele- 
mentary School in Austin, Texas. Twenty 
teachers of English from fourteen dif- 
ferent countries were studying in the 
University of Texas for a period of three 
months. Surely these professional per- 
sons, who spoke our language well and 
were interested in children and youth, 
would be excellent helpers in our venture 
with children in understanding those who 
are different from us. The Director of 
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the International Center at the University 
assured us that we had the germ of a 
workable idea and plans were begun for 
international teachers to spend one day 
each visiting a classroom from kinder- 
garten through sixth grade. The evening 
of the day’s visit was to be spent in the 
home of a youngster in the group. 

In our planning we constantly came 
back to this question: What can we learn 
from one day of visiting with persons 
from other countries? Our success hinged 
on other questions, too. How should we 
help visitors get ready for a day with 
children? How could teachers plan with 
children? How could we know that, 
through this day, children and teachers 
had learned more about people every- 
where and had learned more positive 
attitudes that would help them accept 
differences in human beings? 

We hoped that our visitors would see 
our work with children in some of the 
same ways that we saw it, but we could 
not be sure. Different experiences would 
give them different interpretations of 
schools. How could we find out what 
they saw and learned about us? 


Accepted Visitors 


Carmen Fernandez, a_ kindergarten 
teacher from Guatemala, spent the day 
with five-year-olds. Let’s go with her! 

The children accepted visitors as a 
part of living in this room. They pre- 
pared for this visitor as they had pre- 
pared for many others who helped them 
find out things they wanted to know. They 
would remember to be good hosts. They 
would ask such questions as: “How did 
she get here?” and “What kind of toys 
do the children have in Guatemala?” 

Wearing a gaily-colored embroidered 
skirt and carrying a bulging Pullman 
case and baskets, Miss Fernandez entered 
the kindergarten. Twenty happy, expect- 
ant children and three newly-found 
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friends greeted her. (On the preceding 
evening two ‘student teachers had gone 
with her to the home of the kindergarten 
teacher for dinner. ) 

_ For one day these kindergarten chil- 
dren ‘were taught by a teacher from 
Guatemala. Native clothing, money, pic- 
tures, cooking utensils and other objects 
enabled the guest to talk to the children 
about her country in ways they could un- 
derstand. When music time came, records 
from the visitor’s homeland were heard 
and interpreted by twenty-two lively, con- 
fident dancers. At playtime, climbing the 
jungle gym was forfeited for a chance 
to learn a game that Guatemalan children 
play. A joyous, near-riot occurred when, 
later in the day, the children were 
allowed to break and scramble for candy 
from a pifiata—the visitor’s special treat 
for the kindergarten. When the day was 
over, the luckiest kindergartner of the 
day waited proudly to escort Miss Fer- 
nandez to his mother’s car to be taken 
home for dinner. 

Despite the rather uniform plans that 
were made for and with all visitors, a 
look at each separately with children re- 
vealed that visitors, teachers and children 
were spending the day in unique and 
individualistic ways. Before coming to 
the school, each guest was sent a list of 
questions children wanted answered. The 
ways through which the questions were 
answered showed interesting variations. 
A visitor to the first grade from Iran 
brought the flag of her country and her 
personal, handmade jewelry. The chil- 
dren were delighted when she wrote Per- 
sian numbers and the alphabet of her 
language on the chalkboard. In the pic- 
tures that were painted following her 
visit, flags, jewelry and the visitor her- 
self were prominent. 

Evidently the second-grade group ex- 
pected their visitor from Costa Rica to 
be “different.” In their planning they 
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After dinner a stu- 
dent explains his 
homework to a visi- 
tor from another 
land. 


listed many ways in which she might be 
different from them—speak differently, 
wear different clothes, spend different 
kinds of money, have different machines. 
A host and a hostess, both seven-year- 
olds, escorted the guest from the prin- 
cipal’s office to their classroom. Barely 
in the door, the young hostess exclaimed, 
“She doesn’t look like a foreigner. She 
looks just like us!” 


Meanings Extended a 


The genial guest in the third grade 
came from our neighbor, Mexico. For 
several days before his arrival the class 
had been studying about Mexico. More 
information was needed about certain 
aspects of the country and pictures 
needed interpretations by a native. These 
things Mr. Redon supplied—graciously 
and well. 

A teacher from Japan visited with 
fourth-grade children. Miss Fukazawa 
fulfilled their expectations—a Japanese 
lady wearing a lovely pink and white 
costume, clogs and carrying a fan. (Later 
she explained to the children that the 
costume was worn only on special days 
and at other times her clothes were like 
those of Western women.) Colored photo- 
graphic slides afforded children ringside 
seats at Japanese festivals. Books read 
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by ‘children in the Far East intrigued 
young Westerners who pored over each 
one. The guest patiently answered dozens 
of questions by a panel of fourth graders: 
‘Do you have political parties?” “Do 
you have television?” ; 

The regular teacher was absent when 
a visitor from Brazil arrived in another 
fourth-grade group. The- young man 
found capable children helping a capable 
substitute teacher, and all was in readi- 
ness for his visit. When we listened to 
the tape recording of Mr. da Cruz’s dis- 
cussion with the children, we heard ‘an 
earnest young person answering with 
care and precision all questions from 
nine-year-olds. The last question—after 
he had struggled with, “How big is the 
biggest fish?”—was, “What is your na- 
tional anthem?” The guest sang his 
answer. When the applause died away a 
solemn, almost reverent young voice said, 
“Thank you, Mr. da Cruz.” Later in the 
afternoon, the guest’s place in the hearts 
of the fourth-grade girls was sealed; he 
pitched for the girls’ softball game. 
Similarities 

To the fifth-grade classes came visitors 
from South America, Spain and Portugal 
to help children answer questions about 
countries that are a regular part of social 
studies for this grade. Miss Ibanez from 
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Argentina pointed out similarities be- 
tween her country and the United States. 
In Argentina a new language is being 
derived from Spanish because of new 
words and meanings; the children could 
see that the same is happening to their 
own language. The people of Argentina 
produce and consume large quantities of 
fine beef; a very special dish in Argen- 
tina is barbecued beef cooked over coals 
in the back yard—just as in Texas! 

In another fifth grade a Brazilian 
visitor gave children answers to ques- 
tions about her country which they had 
been unable to find in the library. Differ- 
ences in ways of living in various parts 
of the country became meaningful when 
the guest, using a globe and map, pointed 
out variations in the physical features 
of her nation. 

That children were learning behavior 
consistent with our democratic beliefs 
impressed a guest from Portugal. The 
visitor commented: “I was most surprised 
when a boy about ten years old asked me 
about political parties in my country. 
The boys in the class had jobs and re- 
sponsibilities and seemed to be conscious 
of their duties. I think the type of educa- 
tion I saw suited the purpose of educat- 
ing children to improve society.” 

A Spanish visitor gave another fifth- 
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A Mexican visitor 
explains the pifiata 
game to third 
graders. 


grade class a glimpse into various parts 
of her country by singing folk songs from 
each part and explaining how the songs 
had evolved. Dances, too, enlivened her 
visit. To the accompaniment of her own 
castanet, she demonstrated the folk 
dances of Spain. Children, in turn, tried 
their skill at them. 

The Far and the Middle East are areas 
studied in the sixth grades in Casis 
School. Visitors from these parts of the 
world were invited by sixth-graders. 
From Viet Nam, Formosa, Burma, 
Malaya and Iran came our guests. 


Expanded World 


Through reading the questions that 
were prepared for the visitors, one could 
sense the expanded world of this age 
group—What form of government does 
Viet Nam have and how are the officials 
elected?” “How did the closing of the 
Suez Canal affect your people?” “What 
are the Islam priests like?” One could 
sense also some of the problems that 
plague preadolescents—“Do your women 
use cosmetics and care about how they 
look and dress?” “How old does one 
have to be when he is of age?” 

All guests were asked about holidays, 
particularly Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing. Many children understood that 
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Thanksgiving is truly an American holi- 
day and that all people do not celebrate 
Christmas. 

A Burmese visitor intrigued the chil- 
dren with her descriptions of one of her 
nation’s holidays. A “water festival” is 
celebrated on New Year’s Day in the 
middle of April! It is very hot in Burma 
at this time of year, and the custom of 
_ throwing water originated as a part of 
trying to keep cool. Floats are made, tubs 
of perfumed water placed on them and, 
when the floats are moved through the 
streets, all persons are doused—a time 
of merrymaking when no one gets angry. 

Two sincere, well-informed Vietnam- 
ese introduced children to their nation, 
probably the least understood by the chil- 
dren. Variation in climate in the north- 
ern and southern parts was explained. 
Bread is not a common food; rice grows 
well in the wet, southern plains. Children 
learned that Fahrenheit thermometers 
are not used all over the world and that 
some people reckon time by moon and 
sun calendars. 





A rather primitive country in a process 
of rapid, technological change was intro- 
duced to children through the guests from 
Iran. To have more oil than Texas was 
almost unbelievable by young, native 
sons! Despite wealth from oil, the visitors 
pointed out, Iran is still primarily an 
agricultural country, famous for its 
handicrafts—not least among them hand- 
made Persian rugs. 

“How do you feel about the Suez 
Canal?” a youngster asked. 

Today no one will question the wis- 
dom of the guest’s answer, “In our coun- 
try, we have a saying that goes like this: 


. ‘When one part of the body is in pain all 


the body suffers. If something is wrong 
in some part of the world—Iran, Egypt, 
Iraq, Europe suffer.’ ” 

On December 12 our last guest, a 
gentleman from Nicaragua, helped the 
fifth grade decorate its Christmas tree. 


Reactions 


The time had come to take a look at 
our venture. What did our teachers, uni- 
versity students, parents, guests and chil- 
dren think about our effort? We asked 
them. An interview was held with each 
visitor; teachers and university students 
wrote their reactions in answer to a series 
of questions; parents volunteered their 
thinking by telephone and letters; chil- 
dren painted pictures, listed what they 
had learned and wrote “thank-you” 
letters to their guests. 

Children asking questions freely, par- 
ticipating in decision making, and assum- 
ing responsibility for their own behavior 
seemed to impress each visitor. One com- 
ment from a visitor from Iran seemed to 
express best the aspiration for our work: 

- “The children are brought up in an 
environment of democracy, recognizing 
their rights and, at the same time, the 
rights of other persons. When they are 
out of school, it is a habit for them to 
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bear in mind that they have to respect 
others’ rights and opinions. What is 
more, they learn how to have their own 
rights. 

“If this type of education goes on, 
democracy will never die in this nation. 
If we keep in mind that America is the 
leader of democracy in the modern 
world, we can hope that democracy will 
never die all over the world.” 

A parent, in whose home a Japanese 
visitor spent the evening, wrote to her 
son’s teacher: 

“We thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Komozi 
and know we are richer because of his 
visit. Our conversation dealt with 
schools, national news, the geography 
of Japan and China and his family. 

“Tt has been our privilege to have 
foreign students in our home before. . . . 
We hope to have more such interesting 
visits in the future.” 

Straight from the heart of fourth-grade 
Cindy came this “thank-you” letter: 


Dear Mr. da Cruz, 

We enjoyed your visit. I hope you 
will come again. Everyone would be 
happy to see you again. 

I think you sing well. Everyone 
really enjoyed your singing. 

I learned a lot about Brazil when 
we asked you those questions. Now 
I want to learn more. 

I hope you had fun playing kick- 
ball. Thank you for pitching. 

Love, 
Cindy Nugent 


Teachers and university students were 
objective in their evaluation of the visits 
in their classrooms. They pointed out 
strengths but also were frank in their 
suggestions about improving the next 
venture with international persons . . . 
which will come soon! 

Here are the things that went into our 
venture: (1) Planning was done by all 
persons concerned with the project: 











teachers, principal, director of the Inter- 
national Center, university representa- 
tives for Casis School, and teachers from 
the University. (2) Students from the 
university who were working in class- 
rooms invited visitors to “coke” dates or 
dinner prior to visits to inform them 
about children in classrooms, etc. (3) 
Classroom teachers invited visitors to 
homes or for drives through the city 
before visits to the school. (4) Children 
were responsible for guests during the 
day at school. (5) Guests attended fac- 
ulty meetings. (6) International visitors 
were special guests at the annual Christ- 
mas program in school. (7) University 
teachers were hosts to an international 
group at tea. (8) Parents invited guests 
for dinner on evenings following visits at 
school. (9) Principal and university 
teachers were guests at “International 
Dinner” given by International Office of 
the university honoring guests from 
abroad. (10) Guests, teachers, university 
students, parents and children told us 
what they thought about the project. 

Had our children grown in the under- 
standing of persons who were alike and 
different from them? If international 
understanding is knowing more about 
how people speak, live, dress and eat, 
we can say that we made a contribution 
to such understanding. If the essence of 
understanding is knowing why people 
think as they do and how they work at 
their own problems, here too we may 
surmise that we made a contribution. 
Days with twenty persons from many 
parts of the world may have formed the 
beginning of attitudes of acceptance to- 
ward people that will enable children to 
look realistically at the problems of 
others. A university student expressed 
the thought with greater clarity: 

“After children are grown, they are 
not apt to want to learn about or try to 
understand other people if they are sure 
already that they don’t like them.” 
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Brainwashing, 


By IRA J. GORDON 


Perception and the Task of the Teacher 


What can we learn from the techniques of brainwashing? Are these 


of practical use to the teacher? 


"TEACHERS ARE OFTEN CONCERNED BY 
the newer ideas in educational psychol- 
ogy and human development about per- 
ception and self-concept. They say, in 
effect, if each child sees the world in his 
own fashion, how can I teach? They also 
ask,“If each child sees things in his 
- own way because it meets his basic needs 
to enhance and defend himself, how can 
I possibly influence him to change? Sup- 
pose a child in my room sees himself as 
inadequate, and I am told he will con- 
tinue to see himself this way because it 
serves a purpose for him, what can I do 
to help? Am I forced to just sit back and 
‘say, ‘Well, if that’s the way he sees 
err 

While it is certainly true that percep- 
tion is an individual matter, that we see 
things in a certain way because of our 
values, needs and background of: expe- 
riences<it is also true what we see is in- 
fluenced by what there is to see. The child 
in the room sees himself as inadequate 
because. his experience has taught him 
to evaluate himself this way. But,-what 
has been shaped by experience can be 
' changed by more and different expe- 
riences. 

Strange as it seems, we can learn 
something about modifying perceptions, 
the way we look at and give meanings 
to ourselves and the world, through the 
research being done on “brainwashing.” 

We're all aware of the communist 
technique to force people to say things 
quite different from the truth. We now 
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know this wasn’t done primarily through 
physical brutality or the medieval torture 
chamber approach, but through psycho- 
Jogical means*People changed their per- 
ceptions under concentrated psychologi- 
cal attack. — 

Perhaps children in our classrooms, 
too, can change negative perceptions 
through concentrated psychological at- 
tack. Of course, our goals are quite dif- 
ferent from brainwashing; we want to 
enable the child to grow and develop to 
his own potential; we want to remove 
from his path his own perceptual blinders 
that stand in his way. 


Perceptual Isolation 


Just how was s brainwashing done, and 
what exactly can we learn “from it for 
practical use by the teacher? 

Canadians (3, 4) and Americans (6) 
experimented with the technique’ of per- 
ceptual isolation. Subjects were placed in 
situations of minimal stimulation; that 
is, experiences with sight, sound and 
touch were drastically reduced. College 
students at McGill University were the 
subjects in the Canadian research; 
Princeton students were the subjects in 
the American research. In each study, the 
subjects were cut off for a period of 
several days from their normal environ- 
ment. They wore goggles and had on 
other-equipment which reduced sensory 
stimulation to a minimum. At McGill 
the subjects had light while eating; at 
Princeton, more visual isolation. 
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What were the conclusions? Igolation 
from the normal perceptual environment 
produced radical disturbances in the per- 
ception of one’s own body, self-identity 
and capacity for critical thinking. The 
students all experienced the breakdown 
of their orientations in space; they felt 
themselves to be drifting. Lhe effects 
resembled those of drugs. All expe- 
rienced hallucinations of varying de- 
grees, although the Princeton subjects 
did not have as many hallucinations as 
the McGill students<Normal, healthy col- 
. lege students thus became befuddled and 
disoriented when deprived of normal 
perceptual environments. Their selves 
could not withstand the onslaught of such 
a sterile environment. 

Psychotherapists, on the other hand, 
also have as a major goal enabling people 
to change. Of course, the therapeutic 
situation does not resemble the “brain- 
washing” one, except that for the in- 
dividual it is a perceptual environment 
quite different from what he normally 
experiences. In psychotherapy, in place 
of the barren perceptual field of “brain- 
washing,” people experience an accept- 
ing, warm, understanding situation. In 
this situation, research indicates they 
change their views of themselves. (1, 2, 
5, 7) 

What can we say to the teacher? There 
are some common elements in perception. 
The perceptual environment, including 
inter-personal relationships, does_ in- 
fluence the person’s view of himself. 
Although each of us is unique, we share 
many common experiences. The school 
is one such common situation.\ While 
each child makes a personal interpreta- 
tion of the school, the school _itself‘con- 
tributes heavily to his percepiions. 


Ira J. Gordon is associate professor in the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
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Teachers Set the Tone 


eachers have much control of the 
classroom environment. Indeed, they set 
the tone. For example, a kindergarten 
teacher may set limits by calling a child 
to her and saying quietly, “You know 
we don’t play that way with the planes,” 
in such a way that although the child 
knows the limit has been set he still feels 


_accepted as a person. Another teacher can 


correct a child’s error by saying, “Joe, 
what did I just ask you to do?” and “You 
just don’t listen to anything, do you?” 
in such a manner that the child feels that 
not only is his behavior unacceptable but 
also he is not acceptable as a person to 
the teacher.Thus teachers, by words, 
gestures, posture, tone of voice and other 
non-verbal communications, set the 
climate of feeling in their classrooms. If 
they wish to enable the child to change 
his perceptions, so that he sees himself 
as more adequate, more acceptable, more 
worth while, they can do it by instituting 
environmental changess-First, they can 
make the classroom perceptual environ- 
ment radically different from what the 
child has previously experienced. 
Through observation of the youngster’s 
behavior teachers can\develop notions 
and inferences about how he perceives 
himself, them, his peers, school in gen- 
eral. Suppose a group of teachers arrive 
at the tentative conclusion that a boy 
perceives himself as inadequate and his 
teachers as adults whom he cannot trust. 
Through staff planning, they can design 
experiences for him which alter his per- 
ceptual environment sufficiently so that 
it becomes possible for him to develop 
new perceptions of self and them. Of 
course, this requires careful planning 


and careful follow-up of the results\It ye ; 
requires that the teachers examine their ./ 
own behavior as a part of the child’s / 


perceptual environment. 
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Second) they can make this new en- 
vironment open, accepting, warm and 
understanding. What do acceptance and 
understanding require of teachers ?“They 
require that teachers develop sensitivities 
to the behavior of youngsters and to the 
meanings of the behavior to the young- 
ster. It means that teachers ask, “I won- 
der how he wae. ton to behave in this 
way? How must he hele addi- 
tion to behavior, teachers can get clues 
from autobiographies, role-playing, 
drawings and a variety of sources<All 
these need to be used so that teachers can 
come to see with and feel with the young- 
ster; can show him, by their behavior, 
that-they see what he sees. 

Third, they can make the classroom 
richinrstimuli—visual, auditory, tactual, 
Kinesthetic—so that the child can estab- 
lish new vientations The lack of stimuli 
was a crucial factor in the success of 
“brainwashing.” People lost contact with 
reality, lost the ability to think critically 
when the perceptual environment was 
lacking in stimulation. If teachers pro- 
vide youngsters with extensive oppor- 
tunities to experience; manipulate ob- 
jects: interact with each other; solve 
problems; express themselves through 

_art, music, drama, creative writing; ex- 
‘periment with numbers, words, -equip- 
ment and tools, the chances are increased 
that children will develop new percep- 
tions of themselves and their world\Jn 
, this process, individual pupils will b 
able to develop at their own rate, teachers 
will be better able to assist those of dif- 


ferent abilities to perceive and accept 
themselves and others more realistically. 

Through these processes as well as 
many others, classroom teachers can in- 
fluence the self-concepts and perceptions 


of children. Through these ways, children 
can be aided to develop concepts of self | 


and world, realistic perceptions of their 
strengths and weaknesses, concepts of 
themselves as worth-while persons with 
value and dignity. These processes do 


not dictate the end result of what will be . 


the content of any child’s self-cencept. 
They merely set in motion, through situa- 
tional means, opportunities for children 


to develop adequate personalities. 
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; WHETHER THE PURPOSE IS TO “SELL” AN IDEA OR TO STIMULATE CREATIVE 
thinking, it is well to remember that a “one-shot” effort may be insufficient. As 
_ did the Indians, many farmers still plant four seeds to the hill: one for the black- 
bird, one for the crow, one for the cutworm, and one to grow.—From “Pirates 
Shouldn’t Bury Their Treasure!” (Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958), 
by M. Date Baucuman, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana. 
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By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Glad to Be Back in the U.S.A....But Unhappy, Too 


A FTER NEARLY NINE MONTHS OF TRAV- 
elling in the new and emerging nations 
of Africa, the Middle East and Asia, I 
am glad to be back home. I return proud 
of my country but more than ever aware 
that other people are proud of their 
nations, too, as they should be. 

At the same time I return troubled 
about many aspects of my country. In 
the past few months I have seen the 
United States as others see it abroad and 
am even more disturbed than before 
about many features of our national life. 


As I return I am proud of 


. . . our interpretation of the concept 
of democracy as embracing all phases 
of life—political, social, economic, reli- 
gious, educational and cultural—and the 
impact around the world of the idea of 
democracy as represented by such world- 
respected figures as Jefferson and Lin- 
éoln, Emerson and Whitman 
2)’, . our virtual elimination of feudal- 
ism in agriculture when so much of the 
WerHl@*is beset by problems of land 
ownership and tenure 

. . . our tremendous industrial output, 
consisting of approximately half of the 
production of the world in a single year 

... our ability to provide a very high 
standard of living for a large proportion 
of our people and a respectable standard 
of living for nearly everyone when com- 
pared with standards around the world, 
with a per capita income of $2000 here 
as compared with $80 in two-thirds. of 
the world 

. . our stress on the sacredness of 
human personality, while so many of the 
world’s people are still pulling rickshaws, 
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toiling for a few pennies a day under 
incredible working conditions, or being 
forced to carry “passes” because of their 
color 

. .. Our progress in providing health 
facilities to a large percentage of our 
people, starting with a clean water 
supply, and our tremendous contribu- 
tions to the world in research and experi- 
mentation in medicine and public health 

. .. our strides in recognizing the im- 
portance of mental health 

. . . our development of social institu- 
tions, ranging from clinics and child 
welfare institutions to community coun- 
cils and youth organizations 

... our stress on the church as a social 
and humanitarian as well as religious 
organization 

. .. the power of organized labor as a 
balancing force in American life 

. . . our achievement in welding a na- 
tion out of the varied peoples who have 
come to our shores to start a new life for 
themselves and their children 

. our public library system, un- 
parallelled in the world 

... our elimination of trade and cus- 
toms barriers within the vast expanse of 
the U.S.A. 

. . . our remarkable systems of trans- 
portation and communication which have 
helped more than we realize to make us 
one nation 

. .. our long and, on the whole, credi- 
table record of religious freedom and 
our recent progress in race relations 

. . . our growing maturity in art and 
music and our contributions to the rest 
of the world in these and related fields 


. .. our development of scientific prac- 
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tices in agriculture, with special stress 
on the county agent and the demonstra- 
tion plot as two of our best ideas for 
export 
. our concept of a free public edu- 
cation for all, with many different kinds 
of education for the needs of a vast 
population 
. our research and action programs 
in the social sciences 
. our development of the idea of 
mass production as it has helped to raise 
the standard of living of our people and 
demonstrated a method which others 
have begun to use in meeting the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations 
. our growing awareness of the rest 
of the world and our increased interest 
in our three billion world neighbors 
. our optimism regarding human 
beings and human institutions, which has 
helped us to tackle many seemingly im- 
possible tasks 
. our hard work, which accounts for 
much of our success as a nation 
. the friendliness and good will of 
so many of our citizens and our frequent 
and generous personal aid to troubled 
peoples in many parts of the world 
. our extensive system of voluntary 
agencies 
. our high regard for women in 
almost all phases of American life, giv- 
ing them opportunities unparallelled in 
most parts of the world. 


At the same time'I return grieved, 
troubled and highly disturbed about 
many features of our national life, 
such as: 


. our hysteria over the recent 
achievements of the Russians in science 
and scientific education 
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. our phobia about Communism, 
which blinds us to an objective appraisal 
of its appeal to so many people in so 
many parts of the world and leads us to 
oversimplify international relations to a 
race between “their world” and “ours” 

... our ignorance of mest of the world 
and its three billion people and our 
parochialism in assuming that the rest of 
the world should be like us and that we 
have little or nothing to learn from them 

. our inability to communicate with 
our world neighbors in their languages 
and our smugness in assuming that all 
the world should speak our language 

. our support of such representatives 
of the 19th century abroad as Chiang 
Kai Shek, King Saud, Sagan Rhee and 
others 

. our export of so many of our 
cheap, tawdry films in view of the fact 
that this is the major medium of com- 
munication through which millions of 
people around the world learn about us 

. our naiveté in believing that a 
parade of our wealth will make other 
people want to be like us 

. our stress on freedom, rather than 
the coupling of freedom and justice, in 
our appeals to the peoples of the world 

. our reliance upon military forge 
and alliances to promote d 


the lack of attention to the far. more, im: 
portant war of ideas now being waged 
around the world Aon aateagtio 

. our inarticulateness ‘in exprem 
our democratic faith abroad—simp 
dramatically—boldly pinkie 

. our interminable debates over for- 
eign aid and the all too frequent assump- 
tion that only those countries should re- 
ceive help who commit themselves pub- 
licly to our programs on international 
issues 

. our tendency to raise questions as 
to whether men like Nehru of India and 
U Nu of Burma are democratic, largely 
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because of their espousal of neutrality or 
independence in the cold war 

... our inability to make greater prog- 
ress and at a faster rate in assuring com- 
plete equality to minority groups in the 
United States as witnessed by such sym- 
bolic events as Little Rock and Levit- 
town (Pa.) 

.our shameful record in recent 
years in civil rights and freedom of 
expression 

... our extravagant and often wasteful 
use of natural resources in the U.S.A.— 
one authority having stated recently that 
since World War I we have used more 
of the irreplaceable materials in North 
America than had been used by the 
human race in all history previous to 
that time 

... our retreats into orthodoxy in edu- 
cation, politics, religion and other fields 
rather than a continuation of our record 
of pioneering, leading one to wonder 
with Alfred North Whitehead whether 
we have inherited the idea of democracy 
without the fervor of its early adherenis 
1/1} +,¢,ur silly and fruitless. attempts 
tp wees <ducational system with 
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I HEAR My FATHER; I NEED NEVER FEAR. 


those of European countries, unmindful 
of the fact that their systems have been 
constructed for very different purposes 
and that our systems are therefor incom- 
parable 

. .. our timidity as educators in pre- 
senting the claims of our profession, 
championing the educational theories 
and practices which years of scientific 
experimentation and practical applica- 
tion have proved 

. .. our concentration in recent months 
upon mathematics and science in educa- 
tion, without_increased attention to the 
even more important areas of the human- 
ities and the social sciences SHS 
“~..our tendency to be “against” 
something at home and abroad rather 
than “for” something, leading us to be 
almost always on the defensive rather 
than on the offensive in the world-wide 
struggle for the minds of men. 


It has been exciting to be abroad for 
these several months..I trust it has given 


me,.more perspective on my own “of di 
j  . TiS It See tio Rie eit 
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I hear my mother; I shall never be lonely, or want for love. 
When I am hungry it is they who provide for me; when I am in dismay, 


it is they who fill me with comfort. 


When I am astonished or bewildered. it is they who make the weak ground 
firm beneath my soul: it is in them that I put my trust. 

When I am sick it is they who send for the doctor; when I am well and 
happy, it is in their eyes that I know best that I am loved; and it is towards the 
shining of their smiles that J lift up my heart and in their laughter that I know 


my best delight. 


I hear my father and my mother and they are my giants, my king and my 
queen, beside whom there are no others so wise or worthy or honorable or brave 


or beautiful in this world. 


I need never fear; nor ever shall I lack for loving kindness.—From “A Death 
in the Family,” by James Agee, copyright 1957 by McDowell, Obolensky, New 


York. 
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By JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


Crowding: A Brief Report 


Tue Apri 1958 issue RAN A Do-It. 
Yourself Survey asking: “When your 
class is crowded, what difference does it 
make?” Forty-six replies were received. 
This is a very small number, so small as 
to make one wonder why. Was the ques- 
tionnaire too complicated? Did it not 
allow enough time for a reply? Or was 
there insufficient space? Are teachers too 
weary at the end of a year to cope with 
a questionnaire? Or perhaps crowding 
is not so cia la a problem as has 


Forty-six replies are too few gl, any 
quantitative significance—but one set of 
figures stands out as interesting. Omitting 
for the moment the replies of kinder- 
garten teachers, the other classes reply- 
ing ranged in size from one with 23 to 
one with 43. Most had 30 to 35 children. 
Is 30 to 35 really a crowd? Many 
teachers today are saying: “I’m lucky 
this year. I have only 33.” Those who 
took part in this survey did not feel 
lucky. They did not think their children 


were lucky either. 


Kindergartens have to be pulled out 
of the statistics because their plight seems 
very special. What was the class size of 
the kindergartens replying? 25, 32... 
45, 60, 67 and 107! Kindergarten teach- 
ers are getting accustomed to saying, “In 
two shifts, of course.” But it is worth 
noting that of the groups which replied, 
five-year-olds were the only children not 
getting a full day of school. 
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The survey was not after statistics but 
more personal qualitative impression- 
istic reports. You can imagine for your- 
self the individual attention a five-year- 
old can get when his teacher must know 
60, or 67, or 107 different children, no 
matter how many shifts. But in all grades, 
the lessening of individual attention was 
the casualty mentioned most frequently. 
Other losses? ‘Committee work is 
slighted” . . . “Oftentimes J must make 
the rules rather than allow the children 
to. explore possibilities. and* work jout 
their own ways of doing” .:.'. “The 
classes are more formal and the lessons 
more suited to some ‘middle group’ ” 
. so Field trips, art, music, science, 


play, dramatics, all lose out” .. . 


Schools lose out, too. More than half 
of the replies told of rooms given up. 
Libraries seem to be the first to go—a 
strange development when there is so 
much talk about helping children love 
to read! Eight schools lost libraries; ten 


others lost music and art rooms, all- 


purpose rooms, auditoriums, cafeterias, 
conference rooms, an audio-visual room. 


The replies are full of what might be 
called the' courage or the bounce or the 
resiliency of teachers. Some wrote: 
“Crowds are a challenge.” Others: “We 
have lots of good days as well as bad.” 


Many seem to feel that the youngsters 


themselves may even be getting some 
good from their crowded classes. “Chil- 
dren learn to get along with others and 


they have to help the others because the — 


teacher has no time” .. . “They learn to 
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cooperate” . . . “They develop resource- 
fulness because they must work inde- 
pendently so much”. . . “If they do not 
withdraw, they learn to fight for atten- 
tion and a chance at leadership” . . . 
“They must learn to be tolerant and to 
wait, because the teacher’s time must he 
divided among all the children” . . . 

Are these notes of cheer sound? Are 
they real, or rationalizations? The ques- 
tion read: “There may be gains that 
come to children when their class size is 
large. If you have noticed some gains, 
what . . .” One teacher was very blunt: 
“Zero! There are none. And I’ve 
looked!” 


Maybe we all have to feel that what 
we do is worthwhile, no matter what the 
conditions we find surrounding us. There 
were, however, very harsh and strong 
words when the replies talked of the 
effect on teachers themselves: “I am more 
tired at the end of a day” on to “I feel 
swamped” ... “Frazzled” .. . “I am 
physically exhausted and impatient” .. . 
So many wrote of “a sense of frustration 
and bitterness,” “a feeling of pressure 


and tension.” “You feel constantly under 
strain. It almost takes the joy out of 
teaching, and there is little time and 
strength and energy left for personal liv- 
ing.” “I find teaching frustrating. On 
the days when 8 to 10 children are absent, 
then I get a sense of accomplishment 
and enjoy my teaching.” 

It is hard to read of shy and slow and 
quiet and gifted children overlooked, of 
troubled aggressive children punished as 
if that took care of that, of “less thinking 
by the children—just assignments.” But 
even more worrisome ought to be this 
comment, typical of the tone of so many 
others: “My morale is low. I become 
bitter about the number of people with 
increasing families and their lack of 
concern about good schools.” Or this plea 
(We teachers are so well-mannered!) : 
“If elementary.teachers could just please 
somehow have the time and room to do 
the job we are trained to do and have 
spent thousands learning to do, we would 
love our work.” It makes you think that 
the greatest harm may be to the spirit: 
of men and women and children. 


James L. Hymes, Jr. is professor of education and director of the Nursery-Kindergarten Labora- 
tory School, University of Maryland, College Park. 


LAUGHTER .- 


Laughter is beautiful— 


The laughter of mind understanding mind 


And quickness of wit, 


And whimsey and pure gladness. 
It is a kiss, a hand-touch, an opening of the heart, 


An ecstasy— 


The chirruping of a little bird, 


The teasing spits of rain; 


The roaring, blowing, beaming, tail-wagging of all 
nature, made articulate in man! 


—Patricia BEvER, “Steppingstones of the Spirit, 
Poems of Personal Devotion” (New York: Associa- 


tion Press, 1951) 
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By ANGELA MILLAN 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


---lIn Venezuela 


Courtesy, Compania Shell de Venezuela 


Kindergarten “Gran Colombia,” Caracas—Activity period supervised 


by student teachers 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION IN VENEZUELA 
has adapted to the economic-social atmosphere 
of the Venezuelan way. Such is the case in 
the Kindergarten “Gran Colombia,” which 
is described here. 

As its specific function, the kindergarten 
of the “Gran Colombia” aims for physical, 
emotional and social development of the child. 
To reach this aim its program involves two 
aspects—activities and routine. The first of 
these is as follows: 


Free Activities 

These are so called because the child 
chooses what interests him most. These in- 
clude drawing with crayons or chalk, working 
with puzzles, using books, playing dramati- 
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cally in doll houses and making things in the 
sandbox. These activities help the child to 
acquire skill and ability, relax his emotional 
tensions, develop companionship and form 
orderly habits. 


Group work comprises observing plants 
and animals; telling and listening to stories 
and poetry; telling of experiences, which in 
part helps enlarge and improve the child’s 
vocabulary; and giving opportunity to listen 
to one’s companions as well as to wait one’s 
turn to speak. 


Garden care is an activity of great edu- 
cational value inasmuch as the children, in 
planting and caring for the plants, experience 
a feeling of protection and love toward them. 
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At the same time they learn simple facts about 
plants. 


Games in the recreation yard. It is here 
that the children enjoy the greatest expansion, 
sun and pure air. They use various wheel toys 
and apparatus: sleighs, see-saws, swings, 
velocipedes and big wooden blocks. If we take 
into consideration the fact that a great number 
of children lack space in their apartment 
homes, it is easy to understand the importance 
of a recreation area. Here they can enjoy 
themselves for an hour and a half to two 
hours each day. 


Rhythm affords the child great pleasure 
in being able to sing and dance with other 
companions, urges his social development by 
means of participation in cultural acts, culti- 
vates appreciation for music. Through these 
activities the children learn various songs, 
hymns, folk dances, imitations of animals. 
They enjoy classical and popular music. 


Stories told to the children are carefully 
selected and may be read from an illustrated 
book, retold or acted. Acting out stories 
awakens their interest the most. 


Excursions initiate with visits to the prin- 
cipal, different rooms of the kindergarten, the 
Primary School, the Normal School and 
the zoo. They extend into excursions to the 
market, carpenter shops, factories, Fiuna 
Park, Los Caobos, the Prados del Este and 
El Pinar. These activities are planned by 
teachers and children. Rules are made for be- 
havior during the excursion. After the ex- 
cursion the children tell their impressions, 


acquiring simple ideas in sequence, enriching 


their vocabulary, and helping them to speak 
before a group. 


Routines 


Routines are always effected at the same 
hour and include inspection, toileting, rest 
and_ luncheon. 


Inspection is done when the children 
arrive at school, with the purpose of observ- 
ing their state of health and cleanliness. With 
it one tries to encourage cleanliness, hygienic 
habits and real feeling of satisfaction in Feing 
presentable. 
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Angela Millan teaches at the Kindergarten 
“Gran Colombia” in Caracas, Venezuela. 





Toileting includes working toward estab- 
lishing good toilet habits: 


Rest is done by the children on individ- 
ual floor carpets, covered and marked. Each 
child recognizes his a and at the end 
of the rest period he folds and places it in its 
proper place. At first the routine is difficult 
for some children, but after some time they 
all rest in the morning and some fall asleep 
in the afternoon. During the rest period the 
teacher sometimes sings appropriate songs or 
plays classical music. 


Luncheon consists of milk, crackers, 
cereals, gelatine, fruit salad and vegetables. 
All the children have lunch, even those who 
cannot afford it. In this way the kindergarten 
performs a great social-educative job. When 
put into practice, this program has obtained 
very satisfactory results in the whole develop- 
ment of the child. 


Physical Aspect 


The application of vaccine and medical 
control, accomplishment of hygienic habits, 
recreation periods in the open air, and a 
balanced program between activities and rou- 
tines constitute a solid base for the child 
to conserve his health and reach a greater 
physical development. : 


Mental Aspect 

In this aspect the children have learned to 
observe, to establish resemblances and differ- 
ences, to express themselves with ease, to in- 


crease spoken vocabulary, to reach simple con- 
clusions and to acquire ideas on their level. 


Social and Emotional Aspect 


Kindergarten activities are planned to allow 
the child to live with his group so that he 
works toward attaining independence and a 
feeling of security; so that emotional tensions 
and fears are eased through acceptance in an 
atmosphere appropriate to maximum growth. 
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March 29-April 3 


Theme 
Fundamentals 
for Today’s Children 


Statue of Saint Louis 


Show Boat “Goldenrod” 
Jewel Box 


Places of interest in St. 


Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 
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News HERE and THERE 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 


New ACE Branch 
Littleton, Colorado, ACE 


New Life Member 
Sarah Lou Hammond, Tallahassee, Florida 


Frances M. Tredick 


Frances M. TRepDIcK, a member of the 
ACEI Advisory Committee and vice- erate 
representing kin- » 
dergarten’ in 
1937-1939, died 
in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, 
after an illness of 
twenty months. 
Miss Tredick, a 
native of Massa- 


graduate of 


served on the 
Wheelock faculty 
from 1914-1946, 
She contributed 
significantly to a 
the early growth ™ 

of that institu- Frances M. Tredick 
tion and to its development into a degree- 
granting college in 1941. For many years she 
was faculty adviser to the Wheelock College 
ACE. Miss Tredick was active in the Massa- 
chusetts Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion and continued to work for ACEI after 
her retirement in New Hampshire. 








Annie E. Moore 


Annie E. Moore, known and loved by count- 
less former students at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, where she was professor 
of primary education and taught courses in 
children’s literature, died September 4 at the 
age of ninety-two in Alhambra, California. 
She was the author of Literature for Children 
Old and New. In 1925 she wrote The Primary 
School “to show that modern theories of edu- 
cation are workable when directed by intelli- 
gence and good will.” Miss Moore contributed 
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several articles to CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon. She 
was a member of the National Council of 
Primary Education which merged with the 
International Kindergarten Union in 1930 to 
become the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. It was Miss Moore who first spoke of the 
ACEI Study Conference as “a traveling uni- 
versity.” 


Field Work 


Members of the ACE! Executive Board, 
Advisory Committee and staff have been 
traveling to ACE meetings all over the coun- 
try since September first. Merle Gray has 
visited Branches in New York and New 
Jersey; Jennie Campbell in Colorado; Myra 
Woodruff in Massachusetts; Winifred Bain 
in New York; ~‘amie Heinz in North and 
South Carolina; and Maycie Southall in 
Texas. In addition to these Advisory Com- 
mittee members, members of the Executive 
Board have also been traveling, with Presi- 
dent Sarah Lou Hammond having more miles 
to her credit than anyone. Miss Hammond’s 
ACE visits have ranged all the way from her 
home state of Florida to Washington State. 
She has visited branches in Missouri, Illinois 
and Tennessee. 


ACEI staff members have participated in 
Branch and State ACE meetings in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois and have visited Branches 
in Maryland and Virginia. 


Memorial for Miss Cusack 


For many years Alice Cusack was director 
of the kindergarten and primary grades in 
the Kansas City Schools. When the Kansas 
City ACE heard of her death in the spring, 
they set up a Memorial Fund for the ACEI 
Center in her honor and started it by their 
own gift of $100. Teachers in the Kansas 
City Schools are to be given an opportunity 
of contributing to this fund, and the Kansas 
City ACE hopes it will be an ever-growing 
one. 


Nominations for ACEI Executive Board 


January 1, 1959, is the deadline for sending 
in nominations for people to be considered as 
candidates in the April 1960 ACEI election 
of officers. The three positions on the Execu- 
tive Board to be filled at that time are: vice- 
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president representing primary education, 
vice-president representing intermediate édu- 
cation and secretary-treasurer. These three 
officers should be selected from Pacific Coast, 
Southwest and Great Lakes regions to main- 
tain the geographical distribution of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. Any individual 
or Branch wishing to submit nominations 
should write for a list of qualifications de- 
sired for membership on the Executive Board. 


These can be obtained from ACEI Head- 


quarters. 


New ACEI Committees 

Two ACEI standing committees have 
begun work under the chairmanship of Board 
members who took office in April. They are 
the Primary Education Committee under the 
chairmanship of Vera Coulter, vice-president 
representing primary education; and the In- 
termediate Education Committee under Ken- 
neth Howe, vice-president representing inter- 
mediate education. 


A Nominations Committee for 1958-1960 
was appointed to prepare a slate of officers to 
be elected in 1960. Its chairman is Marian 
Jenkins of Pasadena, California. 

New chairmen have been appointed for 
two editorial committees: Among the Maga- 
zines—Lucile Lindberg of Flushing, New 
York; Bibliography of Books for Children— 
Elizabeth Hodges of Towson, Maryland. 


ACEI-NANE at Administrators’ Meeting 


When the American Association of School 
Administrators holds its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City February 14-18, 1959, ACEI and 
the National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion will hold a luncheon meeting. A panel 
discussion of a major problem facing school 
administrators today will be featured. This 
year the luncheon will be held in the Madison 
Hotel at noon, February 18. A distinguished 
group of educators will discuss “The Admin- 
istrator’s Role in Discovering Children’s 
Gifts,” an important responsibility. Reserva- 
tions for the luncheon may be made through 
ACEI Headquarters. It is suggested that super- 
intendents attending the AASA meeting put 
the ACEI-NANE luncheon on their calendars 


now. 


Childhood Education Center 

With the issuance of the building permit 
for the Childhood Education Center expected 
momentarily, plans for construction are mov- 
ing ahead rapidly. The loan secured when 
land was purchased has been retired. Members 
of the ACEI Board will meet in Washington in 
December to take further action on problems 
related to the construction of the Center. 

ACE Branch and International members 
and other friends of the Association have 
contributed generously, but much more money 
will be needed if the building is to be paid 
for upon completion. 


Gift to ACEI Building Fund 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 


Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of ——__ 














poration organized under the laws of the District of Dollars. 
SIGNED 

AppREss 

ENCLOSED $. __DaTE 

(1 I AM A MEMBER OF. ACE ‘Bann 





(0 I AM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 
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CJ I aM NeT A MEMBER 


Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


THE WHISKERS OF HO HO. By William 
Littlefield. New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Inc., 419 4th Ave., 1958. 
$2.75. Here is a charming rabbit -book 

which can be enjoyed at any time of the year 

but which will be especially welcome to 
teachers looking for new Easter stories. It 
tells of an old Chinese artist and his two 
friends, Tsee Tsee, the hen, and Ho Ho, the 
rabbit. One day the artist is very unhappy 
because he can find nothing else to paint. 

Then he notices that Tsee Tsee’s eggs “are a 

lovely shape and covered with blank space— 

just right for painting!” So, his good humor 
restored, he paints dozens of eggs in beautiful 
designs, and with the help of Tsee Tsee and 

Ho Ho he delivers them to children each year 

at Easter. The illustrations are a delight and 

will suggest many new ways in which children 

can decorate their own Easter eggs. Ages 6 

to 10.—E.H. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Clara Ingram 
Judson. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1010 W. Washington St., 1957. $3.50. In 

one of the best biographies of the past year, 

Mrs. Judson presents Franklin as a warm and 

friendly human being as well as a many-sided 

man of the world. Based on careful research 
and written in distinguished style, this book 
brings Franklin to life as no other biography 
for young people has done. Many illustrations 
add authentic details of the period. A list of 

Franklin’s discoveries, inventions and innova- 

tions is a further aid to understanding the 

man and his accomplishments. Many quota- 
tions from Poor Richard’s Almanac are given 

in the margins. Ages 10 to 14.—E.H. 


CHUCARO, WILD PONY OF THE PAMPA. 
By Francis Kalnay. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 
126. $2.75. In his first book for children, 

Francis Kalnay has written a tense and mov- 

ing story of the Argentine. Twelve-year-old 

Pedro discovers a beautiful wild colt grazing 

on the great ranch where he lives. Juan, 

Pedro’s gaucho friend, captures the colt and 

helps Pedro to gentle and train him. Heart- 

break comes when the ownership of Chucaro 
is questioned. and he is about to be claimed by 
the arrogant and selfish son of the ranch 
owner. The dilemma is solved with shrewd- 
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ness and humor, bringing the story to an 
ending that is both happy and sad. Fine 


_characterization, vivid descriptions of the 


pampa, and an exceptionally readable style 
give this book value far beyond its appeal to 
lovers of horse stories. Winner of the Herald 
Tribune Spring Festival prize for the best 
book for 8 to 12 year olds.—E.H. 


THREE BOYS AND A HELICOPTER. By 
Nan Hayden Agle and Ellen Wilson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Sth 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 122. $2.50. In this sixth 

book about the ubiquitous triplets, Abercrom- 

bie, Benjamin and Christopher, their grand- 
mother becomes involved in an adventure as 
entertaining as any in the previous books. In 
fact, Gran becomes the heroine of the story in 
spite of her reluctance to share the boys’ 
latest enthusiasm—helicopters. As always, 
these authors give a surprising amount of in- 
formation in an easy-to-read story that moves 
along fast enough to satisfy the most impa- 
tient reader, Ages 8 to 10.—E.H. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF WORLD WAR II. By 
Louis L. Snyder. New York: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 94. $1.95. 

The author of this book is an established 
writer, a professor at the City College of New 
York, and an authority on recent European 
history. This background, added to the fact 
that he served in World War II,:qualifies him 
exceptionally well to write about this biggest 
and worst of all wars. He lists the causes of 
the war; describes the rise to power of Musso- 
lini, Hitler and Tojo; briefly traces the prog- 
ress of the war on air, land and sea; describes 
the last months of fighting in Europe and tells 
of the surrender of the Japanese after Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Final pages are devoted 
to the problems of peace and the formation 
of. the United Nations, concluding with the 
statement that “We must win a victory over 
war itself. That is the hope. of the civilized 
world.” The book is a remarkable example 
of skillful selection and condensation and, 
although necessarily superficial, it is a fine 
introduction to a dramatic chapter in world 
history. 


The photographs with which the book is 
illustrated are among the classics of wartime 
photography. An index and a glossary are 
included, but there is no bibliography. This 
is unfortunate, for readers of this book will 
caenaly want to go on to others. Ages 9 to 
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PENGUINS ON PARADE. By Patricia Lau- 
ber. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 62. $3. In the 

wintry continent of Antarctica, man can sur- 

vive only with the help of modern science; but 
penguins are thoroughly at home, happily 
fishing in icy waters, waddling across ice 
fields, courting and raising families at 80° 
below zero.. This book describes the strange 
and fascinating lives of penguins. The frolic- 
some Adelias seem to have the most fun of all, 
while the sedate and serious Emperors tend 
strictly to business. An index will help the 
reader locate just what he wants to know 
about penguins. Ages 8 to 12.—Reviewed by 

Pau E. BLacKwoob, consultant, elementary 

science, Office of Education, Department of 

HEW, Washington, D. C. 


ORBIT. By Hy Ruchlis. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1958. Pp. 147. 
$2.75. This book first of all deals with the 

basic laws of motion. It tells how inertia, 

gravity and friction relate to motion. Many 
examples, familiar to children, are used to 








illustrate the laws of motion. Among these 
are the action and reaction of the ball and 
bat in a ball game, the running and jumping 
of athletes in a track meet and the bounce of 
a football from a player’s toe. How these laws 
apply in outer space and how man can adjust 
to them in space travel are questions answered 
carefully. Many excellent photographs and 
drawings are included. Ages 10 and up.— 
P.E.B. 


BUSY WATER. By Irma Simonton Black. 
New York: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., 
1958. Pp. 36. $2.50. This is a simple and 

rather poetic account of what happens to rain. 

Some of it falls on people, some on the hills, 

some big drops fall PLINK on the nose of a 

gray squirrel. Where does it go? Colorful 

pictures and brief word descriptions show 
that rain flows to the little brook, to the big 
brook, to the pond, to the lake. Water is 
useful in our homes. It is useful in factories. 

It is useful to boats in the harbors and in the 

ocean. Water evaporates into the sky and 

will fall again as rain. Ages 6 to 8.—P.E.B. 
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8 get, Seeing Sound by Thomas A. Chandler. A full-color dramatic, completely 
‘-* ++, mew approach to teaching reading. The author presents an unusual, thought- 
-;*¥®. provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by relating colors to 
soe? sounds. The child is taught to SEE and THINK sounds. 

haat Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 

pe Mystery Of The Gate Sign by Margaret Friskey. Continuity and the 
oy simplest of vocabulary, for youngest readers, here is an actual mystery story, 

packed with excitement from cover to cover—great fun for any child while 
he learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

: Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 
ages 3 Teaching Aids—ALL FREE! 

= eis Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the Childrens 

eee Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press 
5 te titles. Learn about the remarkable “True” books and the “I Want To 

: . Be” books for youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 

and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


Childrens Press Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Malcolm 
Softpaws 
By JOE BASCOM 


Illus. by the author. A de- 
lightful picture book about 
an alley kitten who ran away 
from his selfish family. Many 
illustrations in two colors. 
Ages 4-6. Gr. 1-3. SSR. $1.75 


The Skyscraper 
By YEN LIANG 


Illus. by the author. A hand- 
some picture book which 
shows, step by step, the dem- 
olition of an old group of 
buildings and the erection of 
a modern skyscraper. Strik- 
ing two-color pictures. Ages 
6-9. Gr. 2-4, SSR. $2.95 


Science 
Can Be Fun 


By MUNRO LEAF 


Illus. by the author. Munro 
Leaf has donz for Science 
what he did for Manners and 
Reading and other subjects. 
A wonderful very first intro- 
duction. Ages 6-9. Gr. 3-5. 
$2.75 


Little Sioux Girl 
By LOIS LENSKI 


Illus. by the author. The 
colorful story of an Indian 
irl’s life in the Dakotas. 
‘oundabout America Series. 
Line drawings. Ages 7-9. Gr. 
3-5. $2.75 


The Stolen 
Spoon Mystery 
By IRENE BOWEN 

Illus. by ALAN MOYLER. 
An exciting summer adven- 
ture for a boy and girl that 
involves an old house, a 
strange man, a runaway dog 


and a theft. Line illustra- 
tions. Ages 9-11. Gr. 4-6. $2.50 


Lank of the 
Little League 
By CURTIS BISHOP 


A fresh and unusual baseball 
story by an author who has 
been a Little League coach. 
Ages 8-12. Gr. 4-6. $2.75 





Somerhaze Farm 
By DECIE MERWIN 


Illus. by the author. An Amer- 
ican family spends an _ en- 
chanted summer on an Eng- 
lish farm. Charming line 
drawings. Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6. 
$3.00 


Loretta Mason 
Potts 


By MARY CHASE 


Illus. by HAROLD BERSON. 
The story of Loretta and her 
strange and wonderful adven- 
tures with the General and 
the Countess. A fantasy as 
only the author of Mrs. Mc- 
Thing and Harvey could write 
it. Delightful line drawings. 

Ages 11 up. Gr. 6 up. $3.50 


Roger: A Most 
Unusual Rabbit 


By DOROTHEA W. 
BALIR 


Illus. by Hilary Knight. Roger 
becomes Court Painter—in- 
deed a most unusual rabbit. 
Charming pictures in two 
colors. Ages 8-12. Gr. 4-6. 
$2.50 


The Little Country 
Schoolhouse 


By VIRGINIA H. 
ORMSBY 


Illus. by the author. How a 
discarded one-room school- 
house was renovated and 
used. Easy reading for be- 
ginners. Two-color pictures. 
Ages 6-9. Gr. 2-4. SSR. $2.25 


All books cloth-bound. SSR indicates side-sewn 


J. B. 
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BOSTON KS 
for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
too eee meee ragga mechanical 
lock on 8-size 


CLEANLIN = sr etLout, nickel-plated 
STHENG stays p 
NGTH rugged “bridge-like” frame, 


EFFICIENT —25 more cutting edges, 
consistently pe clean, sharp po ar 





BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure oe ey centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Free age ice e report on sharpeners i 
schools, klet D. as 





C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


CERTAIN LANGUAGE SKILLS IN CHIL- 
DREN. Their Development and Interrela- 
tionships. By Mildred C. Templin. Min- 

neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957. 

Pp. 183. $4. The author of this research mono- 

graph is a member of the University of Min- 

nesota Institute of Child Welfare. The purpose 
of her study was to collect normative data on 

480 children, aged three to eight, as to (1) 

their ability to read orally or repeat “standard 

English sounds” in words, a measure of articu- 

lation; (2) their ability to detect whether 

nonsense syllables spoken in pairs were alike 
or different or to identify pictures in response 
to spoken words, a measure of discrimination 
of sounds; (3) the length of response, the 
different words used, and the parts of speech 
and grammatical structure used in 50 verbal 
utterances, a measure of sentence develop- 
ment; and (4) their ability to recognize from 
alternates the correct definition of a word or 
to define it spontaneously, a measure of vocab- 
ulary. Further investigation was made of the 
interrelationships of these aspects of language. 


The noteworthy character of this well-con- 
trolled study can be-iridicated by sampling a 
few of its findings. At thtee the child is about 
50 per cent accurate in his articulation of 
speech sounds. “By eight essentially mature 
articulation of speech sounds has been at- 
tained.” Approximately the same growth pat- 
tern is true for sound discrimination and 
length of verbal utterance. The child of three 
has attained two-thirds of the grammatical 
accuracy of the eight year old. Improvement 
here and vocabulary growth will continue into 
adulthood, however. Previous findings that 
girls have more precocious language develop- 
ment than boys were only partially substan- 
tiated. Of 230 comparisons of sexes made. 
only 15 were significant at the .05 level of 
confidence, and none at the .01 level. Eleven 
of these favored girls. Girls did pronounce 
72 of 99 sound elements measured at least 
one year earlier than boys, and in some cases 
by as many as three years. 


This impressively detailed yet readable 
study, complete with index, should become a 
standard reference for students of the develop- 
ment of children’s language.—Reviewed by 
Patrick J. GroFF, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, San Diego State College, Calif. 
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THE MENTALLY ILL CHILD. A Guide 
for Parents. By Steven B. Getz, PH.D., 
and Elizabeth Lodge Rees, MD. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., 1957. Pp. 88. $3.50. It is 

fortunate that a publisher will market a book 

designed to reach a limited number of people, 
namely the parents of “mentally ill children. “ 

As such, the book can indeed be recommended. 

The very personal problems of these parents 

are discussed with great care and understand- 

ing, problems such as accuracy of the diag- 
nosis and attitudes toward the child at home. 

Included is an extensive discussion of “choos- 

ing facilities for. your child.” The authors 

have done a fine job of writing in lay termi- 
nology, making the book readable and useful. 


The reviewer might question a few minor 
things, such as the advisability of including 
a long bibliography of highly specialized pro- 
fessional literature, or its lack of up-to-date 
information on psychotherapy with children. 
But, in general, it admirably fulfills its func- 
tion as a parent’s guide.—Reviewed by BJORN 
KARLSEN, associate professor of education, 
San Diego State College, Calif. 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, Third Edition. By 
George T. Stafford and Ellen Davis Kelly. 
New York: The-Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., 1958. Pp. 395. $5. Although 

written as a textbook for prospective teachers 
of physical education, the book contains de- 
scriptions that will help the teacher recognize 
those students needing special attention and 
suggestions for materials and techniques to 
be used in planning a program suitable for 
these students. The chapters on posture and 
body alignment, with specific exercises and 
suggestions for improvement, will be espe- 
cially helpful to the teacher in meeting the 
needs of students in the regular physical edu- 
cation class. The suggestions regarding the 
identification, referral and special instruction 
of students with specific physical disabilities 
should be of special interest to school ad- 
ministrators concerned with providing an 
educationally sound physical education pro- 
gram for all students. 


The emphasis is on elementary and second- 
ary school children since the early recogni- 
tion of structural and organic difficulties is 
essential in the correction of defects and the 
development of physical fitness. The book is 
well illustrated and contains references at the 
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Books _ that 
make reading 
exciting 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








XCITING to read, first of all, because 

they are about children, real and imag- 

inary, who have fascinating adventures, friends, 

ets and interests. Exciting because they are 

well written to appeal to particular ages. And 

exciting because they are illustrated by gifted 
artists who know what young readers like. 


For the Youngest 


GEORGE GOES TO TOWN. Written and illustrated in 
color: by PHYLLIS ROWAND, author-artist of Come 
Ages 5-8." $2. 

THE INSECT CONCERT. Written and illustrated in color 
by SANAE KAWAGUCHI, author-artist of Taro’s Festi- 
val Day. Ages 4-8. $2.50 
HOW DO I GO? Written and illustrated in color by 
MARY ANN HOBERMAN and NORMAN HOBERMAN, 


author-artist team of All My Shoes Come in Twos. Ages 
4-8, $2.50 


For First Readers 


LITTLE RED NEWT. By LOUISE DYER HARRIS and 
NORMAN DYER HARRIS, authors of Slim Green and 
Hummer mg Buzz. Three-color drawings by Henry = 
Kane. Ages 6 up. $2.7 

TAN‘S FISH.* By RUTHVEN TODD, author of the 
SPACE CAT stories. Colorful drawings by Theresa 
Sherman. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


For Eight and Up 


DIXIE OF DOVER. By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY, 
author of Jim the Cat. Drawings by Mary Stevens. Ages 
8 up. $3.00 
THE STRANGE GARDEN. By ADELE and CATEAU DE 
LEEUW. Drawings by Meg Wohlberg. Ages 8-12. $3.00 
LINCOLN’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. By RUTH PAINTER 
RANDALL. Drawings by Louis Darling. Ages * 


WHILE MRS. COVERLET WAS AWAY. By MARY 
NASH. Drawings by Garrett Price. Ages 8-12. $3.00 
CHILDREN OF THE BIG TOP. By MARIAN MURRAY. 
Photographs by Dick Miller. Ages 8-12. $3.50 
MR. BASS’S PLANETOID.* By ELEANOR secur <7 
Drawings by Louis Darling. Ages 8-12. $3.0 

NKWALA. By EDITH SHARP. Little, Brown scamal 
Award Winner. Drawings, with color backgrounds, i 
William Winter. Ages 8-12. $3.0 


HECTOR, THE STOWAWAY DOG. By sigieciad 
DODSON, author of Away All Boats. Drawings x 
Peter Spier. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


THE PALEFACE REDSKINS. By JACQUELINE JACK- 
SON: Drawings by the author. Ages 10-14. $3.50 


All books cloth bound, Smyth sewn 
*Atlantic Monthly Press: Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY—BOSTON 6, MASS. 
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end of each chapter.—Reviewed by DoroTHY 
TOLLEFSEN, associate professor of physical 
education, San Diego State College, Calif. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. By Lloyd and Elaine Cook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., 1957. Pp. 292. $5.50. The authors 

offer here a concept of human relation prob- 

lems as being value conflicts rather than im- 

pairments in communication. They develop 

their concepts of problem-solving in human 
relations by means of analysis of typical prob- 
lems and possible methods of their solution. 

From approximately 5500 school and com- 
munity problems studied from 1946 to 1955, 
the authors have selected those which provide 
stimulus for problem-solving in courses and 
workshops in human relations, school-com- 
munity relations, social education and school 
administration. 

Presented are methods of problem-solving 
processes and kinds of learnings from which 
aims of specific courses can be developed. 
Included are specific cases illustrating prob- 
lems in beginning teaching, room order, in- 
dividual differences, group relations, mass 
media, student non-class activities, school: 


home relations, area study and action, and 
school head and staff relations. Suggestions 
for group investigation and study of these 
areas are proposed as the cases are intro- 
duced. 


A section is devoted to the teacher-leader 
role, which includes those of principal, super- 
intendent and other professional personnel 
who, with the teacher, help others to change 
behavior in directions which are self deter- 
mined. 


Of significance is the analysis of effective 
roles in group action. Pointing out that “the 
survival of any group depends upon the 
group’s ability to solve two problems, (1) 
achievement of the goals of organization 
and (2) to provide satisfactions for individ- 
ual members,” the book encourages self- 
examination by the educator seeking greater 
insight into his effectiveness in school and 
community.—Reviewed by WILLIAM ABBOTT, 
pupil personnel coordinator, San Diego 
County Schools, Calif. 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Ruth A. Martinson and Harry Smallen- 
burg. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
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National Science 
Teachers Association 
A department of the 

National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








REALLY Concerned 


.-. These Two Things Can Help | 


It’s Time For Better Elementary School Science 


Report of NSTA conference sponsored by National 
Science Foundation. Realistic suggestions and demon- 
strated procedures for building stronger programs of 
science in elementary schools. 1958. 48p. $1.00 


Write today for copies: 2 Elementary School Science Bulletin 

Eight-page bulletin, 8 times a year; illustrated, color. 
Information, ideas for teaching, and “here’s how to do 
its’.” Individual subscriptions, $1.00; group or school 
subscriptions (minimum of 5 to one address), 50¢ each 
(minimum, $2:50). 


If You Are 


About SCIENCE 
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Abstractness... 


is one of the characteristics of numbers 


difficult for the child to comprehend 


WINSTON’S Arithmetic Manipulative Devices will help you “concrete- 
ize’ many of the difficult number abstractions, and make the teaching 
and learning of arithmetic a happier and more profitable experience. 
Children see sense in the Arithmetic they do when the explanation is by 


means of manipulative aids. 


ALL modern arithmetic texts and manuals suggest and encourage the 
use of such manipulative aids as disks, hundred board, process (place- 
value) pockets, number frames, abacus, fraction parts and cut-outs, flannel 


board, etc. 


Make WINSTON your source of supply for these aids to arithmetic 


teaching and understanding. 


WRITE your nearest WINSTON office for the valuable free booklet on 


arithmetic devices and their effective use in the classroom. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. £541 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 322. $4.95. This 
book gives many helpful suggestions in plan- 
ning a guidance program in the elementary 
school involving those materials and pro- 
cedures that deal specifically with the social 
and emotional welfare of the pupils. Child 
study procedures are emphasized. 

Included is an analysis of “Guidance 
Materials and Cost in Modern Education.” 
Adequacy of physical facilities is emphasized. 
Cumulative records, standardized tests. 
library materials and printed forms are cost 
analyzed in terms of minimal essentials to 
any guidance program. Items chargeable to 
guidance will help to clarify this problem in 
the guidance field. 

Also included are an overview of materials, 
methods and roles of personnel in individual 
child study; anecdotal records; and a descrip- 
tion of sociometrics. Greater clarity might 
have been given between those group activities 
focused on guidance experiences and those 
designed to increase the effectiveness of in- 
struction in subject matter. 

A general outline for standardized testing 
programs in the elementary school is given, 


as well as an analysis of the importance, con- 
tent, planning, use and personnel responsi- 
bilities in the effective development of school 
records. After arguing for qualified guidance 
personnel, the authors discuss their relation- 
ships and other staff relationships in guidance. 
Teachers will find most helpful the sugges- 
tions on reporting child progress and con- 
ducting parent conferences. Characteristics 
of'-an effective guidance program and the 
procedure for the evaluation of guidance 
services are given. The final chapter is on 
orientation to the secondary school programs, 
a most important part too frequently omitted 
in texts on elementary school programs. 

This book gives a design for a guidance 
program in the elementary school. Numerous 
techniques are given to bring the blueprint to 
life. Teachers and school counselors will 
profit from a careful examination of this 
book.—Reviewed by HERMAN J. PETERS, as- 
sociate professor of education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL, Second Edition. By Ruth 













HS ERS sists la ama iba Bo ae 
WHOPPER BLOCKS 

Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materials. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about 
right for a room of 25-30 children 





$5.95 per set of 12 blocks 


Send for free kindergarten equipment catalog or order from 


Dreatelenelsera| 


YP IN it AT 





940 Wealthy $.£. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHOPPER BLOCKS 


- - - - Made of corrugated 
fibre board to 
last for years in 
rough kinder- 







garten use 
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G. Strickland. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1957. Pp. 464. $5.50. Those who ap- 
preciated Ruth Strickland’s pioneer work in 
the field of language arts as a single inter- 
woven pattern will be happy to discover her 
second edition of Language Arts in the Ele- 
mentary School. There are additional chap- 
ters on listening and spelling and greatly ex- 
panded chapters dealing with reading, gram- 
mar, punctuation and handwriting. One has 
only to read the book to appreciate its excel- 
lent examples based on years of experience in 
dealing with children. She has given practical 
suggestions for making classroom teaching 
more effective in all aspects of the language 


* arts. There are many illustrations of class- 


room scenes and reproductions of children’s 
work. The bibliographies are new. The 
author shows what makes a good program 
and how to help children develop the neces- 
sary skills. She includes material about the 
gifted child and the child with special prob- 
lems. The book shows how language develops 
from infancy through the elementary school 
years. It is especially designed for a class- 
room text but will be of interest to all con- 
cerned with or about language arts in the 
elementary school.—E.J.K. 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROC- 
ESS. By Daniel A. Prescott. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., 1957. Pp. 452. $6.50. Many of us who 

have been following the author’s experimenta- 
tion with ways of helping teachers achieve 
an understanding of individual children in 
their classrooms have been grateful for the 
report of the results, in the form of a unique 
book. It will be especially valuable to stu- 
dents of educational psychology, child de- 
velopment guidance, teaching methods, super- 
vision and elementary school administration, 
as well as to home economic majors. It will 
be of general professional interest to super- 
visors, pupil personnel workers, counselors, 
school psychologists and principals. 

Daniel Prescott and his associates worked 
with more than 40,000 members of the edu- 
cational profession in 15 states. The author 
has analyzed the knowledges and skills a 
teacher must have to understand his pupils as 
individual developing persons. His book 
represents a synthesis of profound thought 
and experience. It shows how current scien- 
tific knowledge and scientific method can be 
used effectively in the educative process.— 
E. J. K. 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall . . . 


Guidance 
In Elementary Schools 


by RUTH A. MARTINSON, Long Beach State College, 
and HARRY SMALLENBURG, Los Angeles County 
Schools 

Equally useful as a text or reference source, this 
new book describes the contributions of planned 
guidance programs, how and why they developed, 
and their present scope. Materials within an 
effective program and their proper uses in relation 
to both individuals and groups of children are 
presented. 





Pub. 1958 Text price $4.95 


The 
Elementary School 


by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of Wisconsin, JOHN 
1. GOODLAD, University of Chicago, FRANK J. 
ESTVAN, and PAUL W. EBERMAN, both of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Here is a comprehensive picture of all aspects 
of the modern elementary school—its background, 
organization, specific problems, and classroom 
practices. The authors make recommendations 
for evaluating and improving present practice. 


474 pp. illus. Pub. 1956 Text price $6.25 





Your Children 
Want To Read 


by RUTH TOOZE, Director, Children’s Book Caravan 
A combination of reading methods and children’s 
literature with emphasis on developmental as- 
pects of reading, this text is designed to provide 
children with interesting reading material, ap- 
propriate to the interests and needs of the in- 
dividual. Offering extensive bibliographies of 
permanent worth, the book also raises general 
questions about reading and gives practical guid- 
ance for teachers. 


220 pp. Pub. 1957 





Text price $4.50 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


-_ PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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“SCIENCE. KIT JUNIOR 





The key to successful science teaching in the 
primary grades . . . contains all equipment needed 
through Grade Three . . . includes Teachers’ Man- 
val of Experiments and “Teaching Elementary 
Science” Bulletin. 

This portable laboratory comes in a sturdy fiber- 
boord case for easy storage. Immediate delivery. 
Price $21.75 FOB Tonawanda. 


SCIENCE KIT 





The original, complete portable laboratory with 
over 80 pieces of quality apparatus essential 
to elementary science teaching. Teacher's Manual 
with 14 Units of Experiences; Astronomy Manval; 
Star Chart; Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Ele- 
mentary Science. Used successfully in over 50,000 
schools all over the country and recommended by 
Science Text Publishers, ACEI, and 32 State Depts. 
of Education. 


Price $39.95 FOB Tonawanda 
Replacement Service 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


BOX 69 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR 
LIVING. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. By Florence B. Stratemeyer, Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Margaret C. McKim and 
A. Harry Passow. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. Pp. 740. $5.50. Every- 
one concerned with elementary and secondary 
school curriculum improvement will want to 
read this complete revised edition of an im- 
portant professional book. The outstanding 
features have been improved through use and 
study of the past ten years. Many new em- 
phases include an analysis of major curricu- 


lum designs, suggestions for bringing about 


change, leads for deciding what and how to 
teach, ways of providing for individual dif- 
ferences and proposals for evaluation of pupil 
progress. Included are many examples from 
real life situations that help the reader to see 
the integral relationship between theory and 
practice positions taken by many people. 

Ideal as a text for education courses, this 
book could also serve as a guide for teachers 
in faculty study groups and workshops. Cur- 
riculum consultants and supervisors would 
find it a valuable resource in their coopera- 
tive work for program improvement. School 
principals and superintendents could use this 
as a most helpful reference.—E. J. K. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT, Revised Edition. By 
Glenn O. Blough, Julius Schwartz and 
Albert J. Huggett. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 110 W.. 57th St., 1958. Pp. 624. $6.75. 

Educators who know this excellent book will 

be pleased to learn that an extensively revised 

and even better edition is now available. As 
in the original volume, the first five chapters 
give an introduction to the objectives and 
problems of teaching elementary school 
science. The three remaining sections contain 

material on “The Earth and Universe,” “Liv- 

ing Things” and “Matter and Energy.” 

Although the format within these sections 
is similar to the original work, with a subject 
matter chapter followed by a related activities 
chapter, the material has been expanded and 
brought up to date. 

Primary teachers will be pleased to learn 
that many new activities for younger children 
have been added. In addition, more cross 
references are made between related chapters 
and are now conveniently listed in the margins. 
Two new features, “Resources'to Investigate” 
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and “Discovery for Yourself,” make the many 
suggestions more concrete and comprehensive. 
The former gives lists of places and areas, 
found in most communities, to visit and 
observe or collect. The latter presents numer- 
ous suggestions intended to give practical ex- 
periences about generalizations noted in the 
subject matter chapters. 


It should be difficult to find anywhere a 
better treatment of content and methods in 
children’s science.—Reviewed by Peter C. 
Geca, assistant professor of education, San 


Diego State College, Calif. 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Revised Edition. 
By Ralph C. Preston. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 
382. $5. This revision of a fine text presents 

a sensible and dispassionate view of the place 

of social studies in the curriculum. For ex- 

ample, although the author recognizes the 
value of integration of the social studies with 
other areas of the curriculum, he points out 
that this can be overdone when topics are 
“dragged in by the heels.” 


Preston illustrates the importance of trans- 
mitting knowledge and understanding of the 
social heritage. At the same time he demon- 
strates the need for a well-balanced program 
in social studies in which attitudes regarding 
citizenship are considered of great importance. 
He points out that the child and the subject 
are not at opposite poles and that systematic 
learning of the social studies contributes 
greatly to a child’s growth. Preston cautions 
the teacher not to depend too much on chil- 
dren’s interests as guides for curriculum study. 


The lucid description of how children learn 
social studies includes a presentation of the 
relationship of teachers to children in planning 
a unit. Additional features include the argu- 
ment that community units should not be con- 
fined to the here and now, a wide bibliography 
of source materials and practical suggestions 
for construction activities. 


A subsequent revision might be stronger 
with a more adequate treatment of the study 
of an appropriate foreign language in con- 
nection with a unit. The outstanding contribu- 
tion of the text is the scholarly approach to 
intellectual development through the social 
studies..—Reviewed by RoBert R. NARDELLI, 
associate professor of education, San Diego 


State College, Calif. 
NOVEMBER 1958 
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Maurice Druon 


55 drawings by Jaqueline Duheme. A fa- 
mous French novelist tells a rare and 
beautiful story of a boy who has a 
mysterious gift. A book of timeless appeal 
for adults and children alike. Cloth. 
Ages 8 and up. $2.75 


Marcia Brown 
FELICE 
2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A shim- 
mering, lovely picture-story of Venice — 
of a little boy and a homeless cat he 
adopts. Side sewn, washable. 


Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Mary E. Little 
RICARDO AND THE PUPPETS 


2-color illus. by the author. Ricardo is a 
bold young mouse whose reading in the 
public library involves him in a children’s 
puppet show. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 5-10. $2.50 


Francoise 
CHOUCHOU 


TISTOU OF THE GREEN THUMBS 


2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A 


charming story where all the children 
come to the defense of ,Chouchou_ the 
donkey after he is sent to jail for making 
a bad mistake. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT AND THE KITTENS 


Tllus. by Paul Galdone. Space Cat, his 
wife and two space kittens land on an 
earth-type planet — and discover a minia- 
ture prehistoric world! Side sewn, wash- 


able. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


G. Warren Schioat, Jr. 
ANDY’S WONDERFUL 
TELESCOPE 


Photographs by the author and others 
dramatize the story of telescopes and the 
wonderful world Andy sees through his 
own. Side sewn, washable. Ages 8-13. $2.75 


Mary Mapes Dodge 
HANS BRINKER OR THE 


SILVER SKATES 


Drawings by Peter Spier. A new edition, 
illustrated by an artist who grew up in 
the Dutch village where the famous 

ing match took place. Cloth. $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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when Joe teaches 
Tommy—you know 
they both learn 


Let one child show another how to use 
these fascinating, easy interlocking 
blocks. 

See them build, all by themselves— 
stores, trains, towers that STAY UP. 
Each block fits over the next, holds it. 
(The roof doesn’t slide, the bridge 
doesn’t slip.) 

The blocks build quickly—give chil- 
dren the rich variety of play they need. 
Cooperative, independent play! 


Your Mor-Pla Blox 
Are Guaranteed 


You get quality as dependable as the 
Mor-Pla interlock—beautiful Ponderosa 
pine—all glued construction. Basic #4 
Unit (builds everything shown): twelve 
6x6x12” hollow blocks, four 36” boards 

f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 
ORDER DIRECT 
mor-pla jumbo-blox 
Dept. C-11 Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Among the Magazines 
Editor, LUCILE LINDBERG 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INDIVIDUALIZED 
READING, by Marjorie Kingsley, “Elemen- 
tary English,” Feb. 1958, pp. 113-118. The 

author enthusiastically reports on an individ- 

ualized reading program in her own class- 
room. She had 27 children, only 6 of whom 
tested sixth grade in reading level. The others 

ranged from 2.8 to 8.8. 

Teacher and children made frequent trips 
to the public library where children were 
given help in selecting interesting books that 
they could read easily. The teacher arranged 
a morning and an afternoon period when 
children could read without interruption. As 
the children read the teacher talked with them 
individually about what they had read, and 
each one read aloud to her a passage which 
he especially liked. 

Those above and those below grade level 
made equal gains. The number of books 
read during the school year ranged from 13 
to 103, with an average of 50. The children 
learned to choose books appropriately and 
to enjoy many different books. 


GROWTH OF CHLDREN OF THE SAME 
RACE UNDER DIFFERENT ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONDITIONS, by William 
Walter Greulich, “Science,” March 7, 1958, 
pp. 515-516. Results of a study made by 

the Stanford University School of Medicine 

indicate a need for caution in interpreting 
the relatively retarded growth and develop- 
ment of children in less favored parts of the 
world as the result of racial differences. They 
compared the stature, weight, sitting height 
and skeletal age of 898 American-born Japa- 
nese children with the corresponding charac- 
teristics of children of the same sex and age in 

Japan. The California children were found to 

be significantly taller, heavier and more ad- 

vanced in their skeletal development than 
comparable children in Japan. 

Comparison of the American born Japanese 
children with Caucasian children in Cleveland 
showed no significant differences in skeletal 
status between the two groups of boys from 
8 to 12 years of age, but from 13 to 17 years 
the American-born Japanese boys were sig- 
nificantly more advanced skeletally than the 
Cleveland boys. 
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READING THE ENTIRE BOOK: AN EX- 
PERIMENT IN SUSTAINED READING, 
by Harold H. Postel, “The Elementary 
School Journal,” April 1958, pp. 389-390. 


. Teachers at the Paul Cornell School in Chicago 


were concerned because very few students had 
formed the habit of reading books from cover 
to cover. In two fifth-grade rooms provisions 
were made for a free reading period each day. 
Children selected the books they preferred 
from the library and read them during two or 
three sittings. 

Enjoyment and interest stayed at a higher 
level and growth took place at a quickened 
pace when the children were permitted to read 
the books they had selected at a rate which 
was comfortable for them. Tests showed that 
children reading below grade level (average 
I.Q. 81) made a gain above that expected. 
Pupils reading up to fifth-grade level at the 
beginning of the experiment made twice the 
gain expected. Those who were already read- 
ing well made the greatest advance of all. 


TEACHING READING THE INDIVIDUAL- 
IZED WAY, by Helen K. Mackintosh and 
Mary Helen Mahar, “School Life,” 


May 1958, pp. 4-7. There are many ways in 
which a teacher can individualize a reading 
program. Some teachers begin by taking one 
group and helping those children to select 
their own books, giving them help with skills 
as they are ready for it. Some individualize 
within each group. Still others start a few 
children and when they are moving effectively 
have them help other children to start. 

Teaching reading by an individual ap- 
proach requires plentiful resources, and a 
teacher needs to devote time to collecting 
suitable materials and displaying them in an 
attractive manner. 


DEVELOPING SUPERIOR TALENT, by J. 
J. Small, “School and Society,” May 10, 
1958. This Australian educator feels that 

personal interactions between teachers and 

pupils should be used more fully. He feels 
that by exhibiting desirable personal qualities 
and intense and genuine enthusiasm for learn- 
ing the teacher may lead children to accept 
similar intellectual values. 

The author makes a plea that boys and 
girls may have many opportunities for dis- 
covering learnings themselves, in preference 








Rainbow Rhythm 
RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 
Nora Belle Emerson 
Thos. E. McDonough, Sr. 


Creative Activities for 


Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Exceptional Children 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTAL SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 
MIMETICS 
RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 
Vinylite Plastic 10° Records—78 RPM 
Send for catalogue ss - 
Rainbow Rhythms 
P.O. Box 608 Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 

















FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
@ SELECTED BY LIBRARIANS EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 


@ FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 

@ SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


@ INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L.A. 























to having so much emphasis on the accumula- 
tion of established knowledge. Very young 
children can participate in research if ex- 
periences appropriate to their maturity are 
chosen. 


LEARNING IS TOTAL, By Elmo Roper, 

“The Saturday Review,” May 24, 1958. In 
this editorial the author states that “the pri- 
mary function of the school is to teach people 
how to think. A submissive person who has 
learned nothing but to accept what is told to 
him cannot think well. A person who has 
been educated by forced feeding may be able 
to display a wondrous amount of knowledge 
upon request, but it will not have nourished 
him. Only a free person who has sufficient 
‘confidence in himself to offset the constant 
battery of pressures from without, can truly 
think.” 

He goes on to state that the real pulse of 
our civilization is human lives lived by men 
who are conscious of their own stature and 
deeply respectful of the human potential that 
all men possess. “We will be saved—if we 
are that lucky—by men who are able to use 
all that is in their minds, their senses, and 
their hearts as fully developed mature human 
beings.” 


HOW CAN WE GET QUALITY TEACH- 
ING?, by Howard Eckel, “School Execu- 
tive,” June 1958, pp. 19-22. Important, to 

teachers is Professor Eckel’s statement of what 

constitutes quality in teaching. He says that 

“great teachers live comfortably with them- 

selves. They have self respect and self assur- 

ance and, therefore, are not afraid to act, to 
express themselves, to reach out, to make 
mistakes, to be wrong. Because they are per- 
sonally secure, they are neither highly elated 
nor deeply depressed by positive or negative 
feelings expressed by others .. . : 
“They are able to relate effectively with 
individuals quite different from themselyes. 

They have great confidence in the ability and 

potential of others . . . They have a consistent 

but flexible set of values by which they live. 

They do not, however, assume that others 

should hold the same values . . . They are 

keenly aware of and sensitive to the culture 
in which learners live. These teachers con- 
centrate on the way learners see themselves 
rather than on the views others have of the 
learner . . . Great teaching is a way of life. 

It involves the whole of the teacher, who he 

is, what he thinks, what he believes, where he 

is going, how he looks at himself, other people 
and the world in which he lives.” 











PLASTIC APRONS 


JUST THE THING to 


protect lower’ grade 
youngsters’ clothing du- 
ring the painting period. 
Clear plastic, 17” x 22” 
with sturdy tie tapes. 
$5.00 per doz. Write 


DEPT. CE for our 
NEW FREE CATALOG 





SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 


330 East 23 St., N. Y. 10 








YOUR CHILD’S SPEECH 
By Flora Rheta Schreiber 


This is the story of one of life’s crucial 
developments—the oe of speech and 
language from the bi cry to the fifth 
birthday. It is the basic development upon 
which the child’s later education depends. 
For, if Johnny cannot read, spell, or even add, 
his failure is due primarily to his having 
failed to master language, the instrument of 
thought in his earliest years. 

Recounting the normal development of a 
‘child’s expression, this book includes de- 
velopmental profiles at 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. It also 
includes chapters on gifted and retarded 
speech and on speech defects. 

In his introduction Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, 
professor emeritus of the Mayo Clinic says: 
“A marvelous book that should be in every 
home in the land where there are young 
children.” Ilg and Ames of the Gesell Clinic 
endorsed Your Child’s Speech highly. Dana 
F. Robinson, a family specialist, wrote: “This 
book has been a great help to me in a pro- 
gram of parent education, entitled Building 
Parenthood Skills.” Wrote Grover A. Fuchs 
in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: “Its style is 
dynamic, captivating, yet so very simple.” 

G. P. Putnam’s 
210 Madison Avenue 


$3.50 
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NEXT MONTH 


Building Competencies—December Theme 


Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Education, California State Department 
of Education, writes the editorial, “20th Cen- 
tury Competencies—Not the 3 R’s Alone.” 

Alma Bingham, associate professor, Port- 
land State College, Oregon, explores “Prob- 
lem Solving in All Areas of Learning.” “How 
Fundamental Are the Language Arts?” asks 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary 
Schools Section, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of HEW, Washington, D. C 

Experiences from many age levels in social 
studies and science (taught together) are 
given in a symposium: “Small Beginnings for 
Four- and Five-Year-Olds’ "—Antonette Cap- 


per, kindergarten teacher, Fresno State Col- 
lege Laboratory School, California; “Flowers 
in the Patio”—Jeannette Anderson, second- 
grade teacher, Woodside Elementary School, 
et County, Maryland; ‘“Watér, 
Wonderful Water”—Margarette Ronald, fifth- 
grade teacher, Forest Grove Elementary 
School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 

“Building Mathematical Competency’’ is 
written by Marguerite Brydegaard, San Diego 
State College, California. 

Harriet Bick, consultant, Division of Audio- 
Visual Education, St. Louis, brings back the 
old days in her descri ription of Eugene. Field’s 
— and how ACE’rs celebrate Christmas 

ere. 

Keep March 29-April 3 open for the ACEI 
Study Conference in St. Louis. See progam 
outline in the December issue. 





LESLEY COLLEGE 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, ea E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mass. 
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Photos by Margaret Rasmussen 
Glass doors open into ‘hg play area. On the 
right is a foyer with glass walls where visitors 
may observe the children. 





Teacher and children play a ball game outdoors. 
In the background the Belgian flag flies from 
another area of the exhibition. 





Interested in their own activities, the children 
do not notice observers beyond the hedge. Note 
aprons and cushions used for sand play. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 





Dear Readers: 


As “a busman on a holiday” at the Brussels 
World’s Fair, I found myself repeatedly re- 
turning to observe in the Vienna Demonstra- 
tion Kindergarten, a part of the Austrian ex- 
hibit. Vienna has the fine reputation for hav- 
ing an education program which looks after 
young children’s welfare. It was fitting to 
demonstrate this program, of which Austria 
can be justly proud. 

The Kindergarten enrolled children three 
to six years of age of Fair employees for a 
morning session and an afternoon one, seven 
days a week. Director Grete Lukschal and two 
assistants earned high praise for a program 
based on sound principles despite a constant 
flow of visitors peering over the hedge or 
through the glass walls. Planning, work and 
play, music, meals, rest, play in the sandbox 
went on at designated times. On sunny days 
storytime was held in the garden or wading 
was enjoyed in the small pool. 

As I was shown about the large room, 
Director Lukschal said, “But these materials 
you have in America.” 

I was especially intrigued by a practical 
metal stand which held musical instruments 
and a revolving cylindrical bulletin board on 
which large paintings were tacked. 

Young children of Vienna are fortunate to 
have such fine beginnings in education! 


Sincerely, 





A stand for musical instruments nites outdoor 
equipment was practical. 
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Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School, ACEI’s newest member- 
ship bulletin, contains descriptions and over seventy photos and line 
drawings showing how to set up a learning environment for nursery 
school, kindergarten and elementary grades. 


Content 

Schoolroom Arrangement: Its Meanings is a symposium coordinated 
by Charlotte B. Winsor, of Bank Street College of Education, New 
York; written by Clara Coble, of Bank Street College of Education; 
Vivienne Hochman and Annette Frank, both of Public Schools, New 
York. 


Graphic Suggestions for Learning Environment is a section of photos 
from California, Delaware, Michigan, New York and Virginia. Bulletin 
Boards and Displays—An Illustrated Guide is written and illustrated 
by Kenneth M. Lansing, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Sources for Help: “Who Helps?” is by N. Louise Gex, Kansas City 
Public Schools; “Sources for Equipment and Materials” (books, 
films, filmstrips) is edited by Alberta M. Meyer, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 


Beauty Around Us—Classrooms That Invite Learning is by Lucie Ann 
McCall, Oakleigh Public Schools, Michigan. 
52 pages—$1.00 
Order from: 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


1200 15th Street, N. W., Suite 300 
Washington 5, D. C. 








ACEI will send gift cards 


to subscribers. 


*Tax included. ACEI will pay postage on 
prepaid orders. 
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